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{PRESIDENT ANTI-PLEASURE LEAGUE} 


Mr. Straitlace, the prominent reformer, was 
asked this question: “Do you read THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY?” 

“I do not red THE AMERICAN MERCURY,” he 
answeréd, “I have been told that.it strikes at the very roots 
of our most cherished institutions.” 

Mr. Straitlace was bribed to skim through 
the proofs of the May issue, after which he 
continued. 

“My informers were right. The very existence of such 
@ magazine as this shows how the American nation has 


degenerated. Take this article: “His Rev’rince—Rest His - 


Soul’, by Frank Ward O’Malley. This man shows an ap 
palling lack of tastein attacking the clergy of hisown church. 

“Mrs. Eleanor Rowland Wembridge writes on ‘Emotion 
in the Court-room:’ She is most disturbingly outspoken. 
Mrs. Ruth Epperson Kennell, in “The New Innocents 
Abroad,’ writes about Russia, communists, socialists,:mem- 


bers of the I. W. W. and other subjects about which any 


selfrrespecting lady is, happily, uninformed. No... do not 
read THE AMERICAN MERCURY. Heaven protect my 


“soul if I ever do!” 


Heaven protect our souls if you do, Mr. 
Straitlace. This magazine. was not prepared 
for you; it was designed for intelligent people 
with a saving spark of humor. 


Do you DARE read 
THe AMERICAN MERCURY? 


How about you? Can you stand outspoken 
truth? Knowing that certain things are wrong 
with ouy civilization and our nation, have 
you the courage to face the facts? Put your- 
self to the test now! 
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| eer THE tone of ‘the American news dis- 
patches covering the reparations conference in 
Paris, it would appear that the conferees have not 
really been experts trying to decide how much Ger- 
many can pay and how it can be transferred, but 
business men or politicians bargaining for relative 
gain, to be praised for making concessions, and 
blamed if they fail to go what the reporters believe 
is half way in what seems to be regarded as a horse- 
trade. It goes without saying that if the members 
of the conference, especially those representing the 
Allies and the United States, have been acting in 
any such spirit as the reporters write of them, the 
conference was foredoomed to failure. What Herr 
Schacht could safely offer is to be determined, if at 
all, by cold analysis, and not by surprise, regret, 
crisis, threats, and all the paraphernalia of diplo- 
macy. If he said that Germany could safely offer 
more if some of her former productive territory 
were restored to her, he might easily have been 
talking sound economics, which should not have 
outraged anybody as an attempted introduction of 
political considerations. And if an agreement had 
finally been reached by the horse-trading process, it 


would have been worse than useless unless it had 
happened to coincide with the hard realities which 
determine possible payment. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN is fairly certain to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if the British Labor 
Party should achieve power, and for that reason 
alone, anything he may say concerning international 
finance is worthy of attention. His outbreak de- 
nouncing the Balfour policy on inter-allied debts, 
moreover, represents a source of deep dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of many Englishmen in all parties, 
which Americans cannot afford to ignore. Balfour 
offered an all-round cancellation, and stated that it 
would be the policy of Great Britain, if the United 
States would not consent to cancellation, to collect 
from Germany and the Allied debtors only so much 
as Great Britain had‘o pay the United States. Few 
Englishmen realize that under present arrange- 
ments, Great Britain will actually collect about what 
she has to transmit to us, and therefore will suffer 
no net loss—if the Dawes annuities should con- 
tinue. Nevertheless, they are annoyed because 
they have agreed to meet a large measure of their 
indebtedness to the United States, while France 
and Italy have been let off much more easily by us, 
and France has not even ratified the agreement she 
negotiated. This lack of equality of treatment 
would be especially annoying to a government 
which cherished every possible source of revenue 
for costly schemes of internal reconstruction such 
as unemployment relief, especially in view of the 
fact that the United States and France are both 
enjoying relatively greater prosperity. The inter- 
Allied debts seemed destined to be a source of seri- 
ous international friction for years to come. 


HUGH GIBSON’S speech at Geneva is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the armament 
controversy, though perhaps less on the score of 
his specific proposals than of the general tone of 


what he said. This first official statement of the 


Hoover administration on the most serious single 
problem of foreign policy took account of the 
changed conditions brought about by the Kellogg 
pact. Mr. Gibson insisted that arms limitation is 
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not enough if that means freezing navies at the 
present status quo, and that serious curtailment, 
which will free men for productive work and re- 
duce the present enormous burden of taxation, is 
the end to be sought. Even more forcefully than 
at the abortive conference of 1927, the United 
States offers to consider “any reduction, however 
drastic, of naval tonnage which leaves no type of 
war vessel unrestricted.” This country has offered 
before, and now offers again, to accept a limitation 
of total tonnage which would permit each govern- 
ment to build, not only large or small cruisers, for 
instance, according to its special needs, but even to 
transfer part of its tonnage (by agreement in ad- 
vance) from one type of vessel to another, from 
cruisers to submarines or other craft. Mr. Gibson 
argued that in comparing ships, not only tonnage 
and armament should be taken into account, but 
age, speed, and other factors. He proposes an 
“index number” system, in which all these elements 
would be represented. , 


IN SPITE of the friendly reception the speech re- 
ceived, not only from Lord Cushendun as head of 
the British delegation, but from the London press, 
there are still, of course, enormous difficulties in the 
way. The British naval experts continue to argue 
that a given number of tons utilized for a few large 
cruisers creates a more powerful weapon than the 
same number of tons of smaller ships. The British 
Admiralty still contends that the needs of the Em- 
pire demand—without reference to any other navy 
—a large number of small cruisers: a theory of 
which Mr. Gibson disposed with a few quiet words 
when he spoke of “the fundamental belief that 
naval needs are relative, namely, that what we may 
require for defense depends chiefly upon the size 
of the navies maintained by others.” As our 
readers are aware, The New Republic considers 
literal parity an impossible ideal, and believes that 
a better hope for successful curtailment of arma- 
ment lies along the path of such a recodification of 
sea law under the Kellogg pact as would eliminate 
the chief purposes for which the British and Amer- 
ican navies are now planned. The door to such an 
arrangement is not closed by Mr. Gibson’s speech. 
It may be taken for granted that no immediate 
steps toward a new conference are contemplated, 
and that informal negotiations will precede any 
public overtures. For these informal negotiations, 
the Geneva speech has provided a base as satis- 
factory as we had any right to expect. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S emphasis on the prob- 
lem of crime at the New York conference of the 
newspaper publishers was praiseworthy for its selec- 
tion of an outstanding national problem. There 
was, however, little promise in what he said of any 
alleviation of the evil except that which may flow 
from directing popular attention toward it. His 
review of the problem contained nothing new, and 
much that is extremely dubious. Professor Binkley 
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ably demonstrates in this issue of The New R, 
ublic that there is little reality underlying \, 
ver's assumption that the citizen is under equal 
obligation to obey all statutes which happen not ty 
have been repealed. It is also untrue that lawles.. 
ness has arisen in any great degree from a mis 
placed sympathy for the criminal, or that mor 
drastic penalties may be expected to have much ¢p. 
terrent effect. The speech conveys the impressiog 
that the President does not have a lucid understang, 
ing of social processes. 


IT CANNOT be said that the British Tories, \ike 
the Bourbons, learn nothing and forget nothing, 
Having lost the American colonies in the eighteenth 
century by attempting to collect a tax on tea, they 
now propose to keep Great Britain by remitting the 
tax ontea. Tea party politics, as represented in the 
budget speech of Winston Churchill, may seem to 
many Americans a slender reed on which to rcly, in 
view of the deplorable record of the Conservatives 
in dealing with such matters as unemployment, coal, 
disarmament, India and the rest, but anyone who 
has experienced the solemnity with which the British 
institution of afternoon tea is regarded, or has 2. 
tempted to drink the coffee which is sometimes of. 
fered at breakfast time in England to exigent Amer. 
icans, will not undervalue the strength of Churchill's 
bid for votes. It is certainly a far more direct and 
honest one than the intangible generalities often 
passed off upon the American electorate by success- 
ful candidates here, such as economy, prosperity 
and the Constitution. 


PRESIDENT Mitchell's proposal to liquidate 
the excess of brokers’ loans by repealing the tax on 
capital gains has met with much deserved (isap- 
probation, and seems to convict him of a symp: 
thetic attitude toward the speculators. Aside from 
the injustice of untaxing one of the easiest and 
least deserved forms of private gain, while incomes, 
business profits and tangible property are forced to 
contribute shares toward governmental expenses, 
the reasons for opposing the plan include well 
founded doubts of its effectiveness. Surely specula- 
tors who are holding their stocks by means of 3 
large amount of borrowing will not continue to do 
so, in spite of any tax they may have to pay in order 
to convert their paper profits into cash, if they have 
any reasonable expectation that the market wi!! not 
continue to rise. And if they sold while the market 
was rising, they would certainly buy again and bor 
row in order to do so, 


THE more we ponder the police raid on the birth 
control clinic in New York City, the more we ar 
inchned to share the indignation which Mrs. Sanger 
expresses elsewhere in our pages this week. |ts 
directors believed it was conducted in strict a 
cordance with the New York court decision which 
permits a physician to give contraceptive informs 
tion if he believes it is necessary in order to pr 
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yent or cure disease. As Mrs. Sanger indicates, 
the raid was brutally managed; confidential records 
of hundreds of patients were taken and were only 
returned some days later, and then in incomplete 
form. When the case was called in court, Magis- 
trate Rosenbluth kept a crowd of several hundred 
friends of the clinic—including some distinguished 
physicians eager to testify on its behalf—waiting an 
hour and a quarter and then postponed the case 
nearly a week. The one consoling fact is that the 
authorities evidently realize that they have made a 
thorough mess of the whole business. 


Hoover’s Debenture 


Decalogue 
AVING SAID that he would suggest no de- 


tailed plan for farm relief because that was 
the prerogative of Congress, President Hoover has 
objected to a possible assertion of the congressional 
prerogative by denouncing the debenture plan. His 
ten arguments against it lack precision and clarity; 
they are so confused and overlapping that one sus- 
pects someone fixed on the mystic number ten before 
the arguments were drafted. Nevertheless, they are 
worthy of careful study by the farmers and their 
representatives. 

The debenture plan is essentially an export bounty 
—a payment to exporters, paid out of our tariff 
revenue on imports, which would stimulate the ship- 
ping of surplus crops out of the country and would 
raise the domestic prices. Any foreign crops then 
attempting to take advantage of the higher prices 
in our market would meet the tariff wall surround- 
ing those crops, and protection would thus embrace 
the farmers who produce surpluses for export, as it 
cannot now do. The original plan, in an effort to 
make agricultural tariffs as nearly effective as pos- 
sible, contemplated paying debentures equivalent to 
the whole duty on the product in question, but the 
plan in the Senate bill modifies this proposal by 
specifying debentures of only one-half the amount 
of the import duty. These are to be applied only 
when the situation calls for it. The reason for the 
rejection of so moderate a proposal should enlighten 
the farmers in a way that Mr. Hoover appears not 
to have suspected. 

There are two inevitable conclusions: 

_ First: if @ protective tariff were effective in rais- 
ing the domestic prices of crops above the world 
price by even half as much as the import duty levied 
upon them, the debenture plan, if enacted, would 
never need to be applied. Mr. Hoover's note is 
therefore an outright admission that the tariff can- 
not benefit our agricultural staples. 

Second: Every argument against the debenture is 
equally good against all protective tariffs. If the 
farmers accept Hoover's logic, thei next move 
should be to oppose all increases in import duties, 
and press for tariff reduction. The following 
parallel will illustrate this. point. 


REPUBLIC 


Hoover’s ARGUMENTS 


1. The issue of debentures to 


export merchants and their 
redemption in payment of 
import duties amounts to a 
direct subsidy from the 
United States Treasury. If 
the plan proposed be gen- 
erally applied, it would 
cost in excess of $200,000,- 
000 a year, as it would de- 
crease the treasury receipts 
by such an amount. 


The first result of the plan, 
if put into operation, would 
be a gigantic gift from the 
government and the public 
to the dealers and manu- 
facturers and speculators in 
these commodities. For in- 
stance, in the principal ex- 
port commodities the value 
of the present volume of 
stocks in possession of these 
trades would, if the plan 
worked, rise by from $200,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000, ac- 
cording to different calcula- 
tions, without a cent of re- 
turn to the farmer or con- 
sumer. 

Every speculator for a 
rise in our public markets 
would receive enormous 
profits, Conversely, if after 
this elevation of prices the 
plan were at any time for 
any reason withdrawn, the 
trades would suffer a like 
loss and a long line of 
bankruptcies must ensue. 
But in the meantime the 
trades, out of fear of with- 
drawal or of reduction in 
the subsidy, would not en- 
gage in normal purchase 
and distribution. Either 
exorbitant margins would 
be required or, alternative- 
ly, the farmer would be 
compelled to himself hold 
the nation’s stocks until 
there was a demand for 
actual consumption. 


. If the increased price did 


reflect to the farmer, the 
plan would stimulate over- 
production and thereby in- 
crease world supply, which 
would in turn depreciate 
world prices and _ conse- 
quently decrease the price 
which the farmer would 
receive and thereby defeat 
the plan. Stimulation of 
production has been the out- 
standing experience abroad 
where export subsidy has 
been applied. Overproduc- 
tion will defeat the plan, 
and then, upon its with- 
drawal, agriculture would 
be plunged into a catastro- 
phe of deflation from over- 
expanded production. The 
farmer’s difficulties today 
are in some part due to this 
process after the war, 
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APPLICATION TO TARIFF 


The imposition of protec- 
tive duties which substan- 
tially decrease imports 
amounts to a subsidy from 
the United States Treasury. 
Lower duties, with larger 
imports, would yield more 
revenue. The cost of pro- 
tection to the Treasury may 
be much in excess of $200,- 
000,000 a year. 


. The first result of any in- 


crease in a protective tariff, 
if it is effective, is a gigan- 
tic gift from the govern- 
ment and the public to the 
dealers and manufacturers 
and speculators in the pro- 
duct protected. In the prin- 
cipal commodities now seek- 
ing more protection, the 
value of the present volume 
of stocks in possession of 
these trades would, if pro- 
tection worked, rise by 
many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, depending on 
the increase of duties levied, 
without a cent of return to 
the farmer or consumer. 
Not only would every 
speculator for the rise in 
our public markets receive 
enormous profits, but manu- 
facturers themselves would 
speculate in their inventor- 
ies. Conversely, if after 
this elevation of prices the 
increase in duty were at 
any time for any reason 
withdrawn, the trades 
would suffer a like loss. 
If the trades feared such 
an outcome they would not 
engage in normal purchase 
and distribution. This is 
the reason that any threat 
to reduce a tariff, however 
injurious the duty may be, 
produces fears of business 
disturbance and leads to an 
unholy alliance between 
business and the high-tariff 


party. 


If an increased tariff does 
increase prices (whether for 
the benefit of farmer or 
manufacturer) it stimulates 
overproduction which in 
turn depreciates domestic 
prices and thereby defeats 
the purpose of the duty. 
This effect is much more 
certgin and prompt than 
would be the effect on 
world prices of an export 
bounty. It can be avoided 
only by monopolistic control 
of production. This is pos- 
sible for some mechanical 
industries, but not for farm- 
ers, unless the available land 
is so limited that they can- 
not produce more than the 
domestic population will 
consume. ‘The outstanding 
experience in every country 
practising protection is that 
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The stimulation of produc- 
tion of certain commodities 
would disturb the whole 
basis of diversification in 
American agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and 
wheat sections, where great 
progress is now being made 
toward a more stable basis 
of agriculture. 


Although it is proposed that 
the plan should only be in- 
stalled at the discretion of 
the Farm Board, yet the 
tendency of all boards is to 
use the whole of their au- 
thority and more certainly 
in this case in view of the 
pressure from those who 
would not understand its 
possibility of harm, and 
emphatically from the in- 
terested dealers in the com- 
modity. 


It is not proposed to pay 
the debentures of subsidies 
to the farmers, but to the 
export merchants, and it 
seems certain that a large 
part of it would not be re- 
flected back to the farmer. 
It offers opportunity for 
manipulation in the export 
market, none of which 
would be of advantage to 
the farmer. 

The conditions of com- 
petitive marketing at home 
and abroad and the in- 
creased risks would absorb 
a considerable part of its 
effect into the distribution 
and manufacturing trades. 
Moreover, the theoretical 
benefits would be further 
diminished by the fact that 
debentures would sell con- 
saintly at a discount, for 
the reason that persons pay- 
ing duties upon imports 
would not take the trouble 
to accumulate the debent- 
ures and lose interest on 
them unless obtainable at a 
discount. 


The provision of such an 
export subsidy would neces- 
sitate a revision of the im- 
port tariffs. For instance, 
an export subsidy of 2 cents 
a pound on raw cotton 
would mean the foreign 
manufacturers would be re- 
ceiving cotton at 2 cents a 
pound less than the Amer- 
ican manufacturers, and the 
foreigner could ship his 
manufactured goods back 


4. 


The stimulation of produc- 
tion of certain articles or 
commodities by the tariff 
disturbs the whole basis of 
an efficiently diversified 
economy, draws farm labor 
to the cities from the wheat 
and cotton regions, and 
leads to the use of our pro- 
ductive energy in industries 
in which we are basically 
less efficient. 


Although it is proposed to 
raise the tariff only in a 
limited number of cases, yet 
it is the tendency of po- 
litical administrations to 
distribute. favors broadly, 
and more certainly in this 
case in view of the pres- 
sure from men who would 
not understand (or perhaps 
would not care about) its 
possibility of harm, and 
emphatically from the in- 
terested dealers in or makers 
of the commodity. 


. Although protection, if ef- 


fective, increases prices 
charged by manufacturers, 
it is certain that a large 
part of the increases are 
not reflected back to the 
workers or the farmers who 
produce the raw materials. 
It offers an opportunity for 
monopoly of the domestic 
market, which is not only 
of no advantage to the 
farmer and the worker, but 
raises the prices they have 
to pay. 


7. The provision of an export 


subsidy is for the express pur- 


pose of remedying the in- 
equality caused by import 
duties. For instance, a tariff 
on finished products, with- 
out a compensating and ef- 
fective tariff on agricultural 
crops, means that foreign 
farmers receive their living 
and working necessities 
more cheaply than Amer- 
ican farmers, and can un- 
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violation of our own laws. 
Such laws are in force in 
the principal countries of 
our export markets and, to 
protect their own agricult- 
ure, would probably lead 
to action which would nul- 
lify the subsidy given by 
us. 


A further serious question 
arises again (if the plan 
did have the effect intend- 
ed) where the foreign pro- 
ducer of animals would be 
enabled to purchase feed 
for less than the American 
farmer producing the same 
animals. 

For instance, the swine 
growers in Ontario would be 
able to purchase American 
corn for less than the 
American farmer across the 
border, and it would tend 
to transfer the production 
of pork products for export 
to Europe from the United 
States to Canada. It would 
have the same and proba- 
bly even more disastrous 
effect in dairy products. 


The plan would require a 
substantia! increase in taxes, 


particularly in view of the 
very large increased ex- 
penditures imposed by the 
naval program, flood con- 
trol and other branches of 
farm relief, 
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dersell them in the world 
market which determines 

Prices for our 
great exported crops. T, 
argue that the use of the 
export subsidy would neces. 
sitate an increase in many. 
facturers’ tariffs reveals 4 
firm purpose to benefit jp. 
dustry at the expense of 
farming. 


Protective tariffs on many- 
factures make possible 
dumping of manufactured 
products. Such action, 
though contrary to our laws 
and the laws of other na- 
fions, is almost impossi}|- 
to prevent. High tariffs 
lead to retaliation on the 
part of other nations, which 
tends to nullify any benefits 
which may be derived by 
favored industries from pro- 
tection. 


. A serious question arises in 


the case of any protective 
duty which (if it has the 
effect intended) raises the 
price of raw materials to 
the American producer 
above that paid by the for- 
eign producer. Without 
such effective tariffs on raw 
materials, the farmer can- 
not benefit from a protec- 
tive system. But with them, 
industries having a world 
market tend to be trans- 
fered to foreign countrics, 
This effect would be far 
more widespread than the 
similar effect of an export 
subsidy on swine and dairy 
products, pointed out by 


Mr. Hoover. 


A tariff so high as to sub- 
stantially decrease imports 
would require a substantial 
increase of taxes, on c- 
count of the loss of revenue 
to the government. 


The present Congress was called for farm relief 


and tariff revision. If farm relief cannot include 
such a plan as the debenture, which would tend to 
give agriculture whatever benefits are now derived 
from the tariff by protected manufactures, there 13 
no way out for the farmers but to make sure that 
tariff revision moves downward, not upward. If 
the farmers cannot jack up the prices of their crops 
to the level of the prices charged for what they buy, 
they can only seek to let down the prices of manv- 
factured articles. If legislation to increase prices 
by export bounties is unsound, legislation to increas¢ 
prices by import duties is robbery. 
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The Future of the Philippines 


ECRETARY STIMSON took an unusual step 
when he appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee against the proposed tariff on 
sugar from the Philippines. He asserted that 
Cuban, not Philippine, sugar sets the domestic price 
in the United States, and charged that the agitation 
for a tariff against the Philippine product comes 
from American investors in the Cuban industry. 
He added that the establishing of a levy against 
Philippine sugar would be a grave blow to Ameri- 
can prestige in the Orient and elsewhere. While 
he did not say so, there is no doubt that in his mind 
was a further possibility. A tariff against Philippine 
sugar would cause an immediate and very active re- 
sumption of the agitation for independence. 

The Timberlake resolution, against which he 
testified, and in opposition to which a delegation 
has been sent from the Islands, was introduced into 
Congress a year ago last February. It proposes 
that the free importation of Philippine sugar should 
be restricted to 500,000 tons annually. Since the 
sugar imports from the Philippines amounted to 
about 500,000 tons in 1927, the adoption of the 
Timberlake proposal would not do immediate 
damage to the Philippine sugar industry. But 
it would tend to restrict future developments, 
and it might easily be the beginning of a policy 
that would subsequently be applied to restrict the 
admission of copra, cocoanut oil and other articles. 
Such a policy would obviously be unjust as long as 
American goods enter the Philippines free of duty 
and as long as the Philippines do not have the 
right to fix their own tariff with foreign countries. 

It is doubtful if the Timberlake proposal would 
meet the objective of its author, namely, the bolster- 
ing up of the hot-house beet-sugar industry in the 
United States. Only 8%4 percent of the sugar con- 
sumed in this country comes from the Philippines; 
if further protection is needed, it should be applied 
against sugar coming from Cuba. In The New Re- 
public’s view, further protection is not desirable. 
For a number of years, the world has been suffer- 
ing from an over-production in sugar created by 
the abnormal demands of the World War—and 
the only effect of increased tariffs is to delay the 
inevitable readjustment of supply to demand. 

Unjust though its immediate effects would be, 
ultimately the passage of the Timberlake resolu- 
tion might prove a blessing in disguise. Opponents 
of independence have pointed to the existence of vir- 
tual free trade between the Philippines and the 
United States as one of the great benefits of Amer- 
ican rule. As a result of this regime, about three- 
fifths of the Philippine trade is with the United 
States. This may be a benefit to a few American 
merchants at home and sugar producers in these 
islands; but is it an advantage to the Philippine 
people as a whole? Is there not something artifi- 
cial in the fact that the United States, 7,000 miles 
removed from these islands, should dominate their 
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trade? Because of our tariff policy, the Philippines 
now purchase (and at high tariff prices) their cot- 
ton goods from the United States rather than from 
China and Japan; they purchase their dairy prod- 
ucts and fruit from California rather than from 
Australia. The American tariff has artificially di- 
verted to a far-distant United States trade that, 
under the open-door tariff regime, would have gone 
in large part to China, Japan and other parts of the 
East. We have followed, in the Philippines, the 
closed-door policy at the very time that we have 
vigorously denounced this policy as a source of in- 
ternational conflict when pursued by other powers. 
The American tariff policy has been an instrument 
for placing the Philippines in economic dependence 
upon the United States. Opponents of Philippine 
independence now use this instrument, which was 
deliberately created by American policy, as an argu- 
ment why our promises to these people cannot now 
be fulfilled. The one advantage of the Timberlake 
resolution is that it exposes the shallow hypocrisy 
of this contention. If it were accompanied by a 
provision granting the Philippine legislature full 
tariff autonomy it might well be supported. 

Ever since the Wood-Forbes report of 1921 
the Republican administration at Washington has 
attempted to stifle the independence movement 
in the Philippines and to repudiate, in spirit, the 
preamble of the Jones Act of 1916, which de- 
clared that it was the purpose “of the people of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein.” The instrument chosen by 
the Republican administration to destroy the mean- 
ing of this pledge was General Leonard Wood. A 
man of great ability and character, he nevertheless 
believed in the rule of dictatorship. General Wood 
ignored the Filipino Council of State which had 
served as something of a cabinet to Governor-Gen- 
eral Harrison, his predecessor. Instead, the Gen- 
eral surrounded himself with a staff of military ad- 
visers who ignored Filipino pleas and susceptibili- 
ties. Writing in the April number of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Professor Maximo Kalaw states that while 
the Wood administration resulted in certain gains 
in efficiency, nevertheless, “dissensions between 
Moros and Christians increased. Men with un- 
clean records were protected because they showed 
loyalty to the Governor. ... In formal state pa- 
pers the Governor was accused of disloyalty to 
American ideals and principles, with reversing the 
policy of Filipinization, with disregarding the au- 
thority of the Filipino heads of departments, with 
using funds in violation of law, and with favoring 
selfish interests.” In the spring of 1926, Mr. Cool- 
idge sent Carmi Thompson, a well known Ohio poli- 
tician, to investigate conditions in the Philippines. 
Thanks largely to Professor Ralston Hayden of the 
University of Michigan, Mr. Thompson prepared 
a surprisingly liberal report, in which he criticized 
General Wood’s military administration and ad- 
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vocated further autonomy for the Islands. Con- 
fronted with the choice between the Thompson re- 
port and General Wood’s rule, the Coolidge ad- 
ministration followed its established habit of voting 
for the status quo: it threw the Thompson report 
into the waste-basket. Before there was time for 
a clash in the Philippines, in the spring of 1927, 
death took General Wood-from the scene. 

In March, 1928, Colonel Stimson arrived in 
Manila to assume the duties of governor-general. 
Less than a year later he resigned from this 
post to become Secretary of State. But during 
this short period of office Governor Stimson, 
quietly and quickly, won the confidence of the 
Filipino leaders and people. He secured this end 
not only by personal tact but by deeds. He in- 
stalled a system of civilian advisers to replace the 
military clique with which General Wood had been 
surrounded; he restored the Council of State and 
returned, partially at least, to Governor Harrison’s 
system of party government. In his farewell ad- 
dress Governor Stimson told the Filipinos that they 
were “traveling along the road which leads eventu- 
ally to self-government and freedom.” 

Mr. Stimson’s short regime in the Philippines 
seems to mark the end of the Wood policy and of 
the Harding-Coolidge effort to repudiate the Amer- 
ican pledge to the Philippine people. The time has 
arrived—and apparently Washington now recog- 
nizes it—for the policy of evasion, of drift, and 
of vacillation to come to an end. The United States 
must adopt a policy which will fit the Philippines 
for economic as well as for political independence. 
If the economic and social life of the Philippines 
is to be developed, existing legislation prohibiting 
large land-holdings by foreigners must be main- 
tained. Every effort must be made to prevent the 
sugar industry from dominating the life of the 
Philippines as it has already come to dominate the 
life of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba. Every ef- 
fort must be made to stimulate a diversified system 
of agriculture, in which the Filipino farmer will 
work for himself and not for a foreign capitalist. 

From the political standpoint, the Philippines 
should be granted full self-government within a 
definite term of years. Whether or not they re- 
main technically under the sovereignty of the 
United States is a matter of little consequence, as 
long as the Philippines come to possess the realities 
of self-government. If the people want complete 
independence, they should be given it. If they want 
to work out some form of dominion status, under 
the general zgis of the United States, the proposal 
should be seriously considered. It may take ten 
or twenty years before the goal as finally agreed 
upon may be realized. During this transitional 
period, the Filipinos should be given every facility 
to govern themselves, subject to American advice 
and control in such financial and judicial matters 
as may be necessary. The one thing of fundamen- 
tal importance is to abandon the present policy of 
drift and to work out a plan. 
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espect we have something to learn {;, 
the British. Within the last year or so the Brist 


government has sent the Simon commission {, 
India, the Donoughmore commission to Ceylon, th. 
Hilton Young commission to East Africa. 0; 
these three commissions, the twa latter have mad; 
reports full of political wisdom and authority. 1). 
membership of these commissions has been 4 
varied and distinguished that their recommends. 
tions cannot help, but influence policy. Truc, the 
United States has sent commission after comms. 
sion to the Philippines; there was Professor Henry 
Jones Ford, there were General Wood and \\\;. 
Forbes; there was Carmi Thompson. While som: 
of these individuals were men of distinction, each 
mission was too restricted in personnel for its re. 
port to command widespread attention and ini\y. 
ence. President Hoover appreciates the value of 
scholarship and research to a much greater extent 
than his recent predecessors. We earnestly hope 
that he will appoint a commission to investigate 
and determine the future status of the Philippines 
—a commission composed of distinguished indi. 
viduals from varied walks of life: men of high 
rank in the business field, such as have repre. 
sented us in the reparation meetings in Paris; av- 
thorities in the field of colonial government and in. 
ter-racial relations; educators, editors, and Con. 
gressmen. To these Americans an equal number 
of outstanding Filipino scholars, business men and 
statesmen should be added. Such a commission 
should work out a concrete plan for the achieve- 
ment of independence or dominion status within the 
next ten or twenty years. There is only one 
word of advice which we would be bold enough to 
give: the commissioners should remember that 
good government is a matter of relativity—that a 
boy cannot learn to swim, even badly, until after he 
plunges into the water. We have no right to exact 
from the Filipino people standards to which other 
peoples do not conform. Of all the vices that lurk 
in the relationship of the “advanced” and ‘‘unde- 
veloped” peoples there is none greater than that 
of hypocrisy. It is this vice we should resolutcly 
exorcise. 


In this r. 
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The Reparations Crisis 


‘hk latest news from Paris makes it un- 
likely that an agreement will be reached, 
though one still hopes that there may 
emerge at least the appearance of a resettlement. 
If, however, there is a final breakdown, this will be 
in accordance with the most reasonable expectations. 
For the truth is that the conference has been Held 
too soon. It would have been better to have jogged 
on for a year or two more under the Dawes scheme 
without talking. This was always the view of re- 
sponsible British opinion. The conference is the 
fruit of Mr. Parker Gilbert’s over-optimism and his 
excusable impatience to get rid of the existing com- 
plicated machinery. 

The dilemma which has faced the conference is 
easily explained. The object of the conference was 
to reduce the annuities due from Germany and to 
fix the period over which they are payable. 

The difficulty has been that, Germany having 
paid hitherto by means of borrowed money, we 
really have no more evidence as to her capacity to 
pay than we had when the Dawes committee met 
five years ago. Thus it is hard to find compelling 
reasons to induce the Allies to make large conces- 
sions unless Germany on her side can offer some- 
thing in return. 

Now, there is only one important concession left 
which it is open to Germany to make, namely, to 
forego the transfer protection afforded her by the 
Dawes scheme. The transfer protection means that 
the duty of the German government is limited to 
making payments in German marks. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Allies to change these marks into 
foreign currencies, and to cease exchanging them as 
soon as to do so endangers the mark exchange. This 
protection is of such tremendous advantage to Ger- 
many that she is most unlikely to give it up except in 
return for a reduction of the annuities to a much 
lower figure than the Allies can be expected to con- 
cede without more compelling evidence than exists 
at present as to Germany’s capacity to pay. So long, 
therefore, as Germany is asked to give up the trans- 
fer protection, there is certain to be a wide gap be- 
tween the Allied minimum terms and the German 
maximum offer. 

The latest news from Paris indicates that Dr. 
Schacht’s price for giving up even a small part of 
the transfer protection is, first, a reduction of the 
annuities by about one-third; second, a lintitation of 
the period over which they are paid to thirty-seven 
years; and third, some vaguely outlined concessions 
relating to raw materials which are certain to be 
refused. This brings the dilemma to a head. Dr. 
Schacht>would certainly be foolish to offer a sub- 
stantial unprotected annuity, and on the other hand, 


it is too much to expect the Allies to come down to 
his figure until it is proved that they cannot get 
more. Doubtless, Dr. Schacht would be prepared 
to improve his offer, provided that transfer protec- 
tion remained; but in that case, he would be getting 
something for nothing as compared with the Dawes 
scheme. 

Nevertheless, for the Allied representatives to 
allow transfer protection to continue is probably the 
best chance of securing a settlement, for I doubt 
whether the general public is right in thinking that 
the amount of the annuities is the crucial point at 
issue. The vital question is as to the part of the 
annuities, if any, which is to be unprotected and 
therefore unconditional. 

But there is another paradox. Neither Great 
Britain nor the United States really desires the re- 
movai of the transfer protection, in their own in- 
terest. The Dawes scheme was a highly ingenious 
technical invention. The transfer device protects 
two other kinds of interests besides Germany’s. In 
the first place, it protects the foreign investor, for 
it means that his claims come first. The proceeds 
of reparations can only be remitted when this is 
possible without interfering with other remittances 
at the par of exchange. If Mr. Owen D. Young 
presses Germany to surrender the transfer protec- 
tion, the Americans who have lent money to Ger- 
many will have their investments endangered 
through the possibility of a fall in the mark ex- 
change. Moreover, it will be much more difficult 
for Germany to go on borrowing. In the second 
place, it protects the British, Italian and French in- 
dustrialists from undue German competition. Under 
the Dawes scheme, Germany has to pay the equiva- 
lent of her natural trade surplus. The Allies can- 
not obtain more unless they give a special stimulus 
to German exports either by forcing down German 
wages, by taking large deliveries in kind, by giving 
her a preference, or in some other way. That is to 
say, the Dawes scheme gives them all they can get 
without using special means to compel German in- 
dustry to compete with theirs more intensively than 
would occur otherwise. Do they want to do this? 

I take rather a grave view of possible develop- 
ments in the near future. For five years, Germany 
has been more than paying her way by borrowing, 
with the result that six months ago she had built up 
quite a comfortable reserve of gold and foreign 
currency. Partly on account of the position in Wall 
Street, her ability to borrow large sums has come to 
anend. Asa result of this, her reserves have been 
melting away—the published figures of the Reichs- 
bank showing a loss of $132,000,000 since Janu- 
ary 1, of which she lost no less than $40,000,000 
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last week. At this rate, the surplus reserves will 
disappear entirely in a few months, or even weeks. 

The breakdown of the Paris conference is likely 
to accelerate this process. At the beginning of this 
year, it was calculated that foreign financiers had 
deposited something like $1,000,000,000 in Berlin, 
recallable at short notice. A withdrawal of 10 per- 
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cent of this sum would be very inconvenient. 

I am disposed, therefore, to predict that the trans. 
fer protection of this Dawes scheme will come into 
operation very shortly, and that Germany will cease 
for the time being to make any reparation puy. 
ments at all. J. M. Keynes. 

London (by cable.) 


The Ethics of Nullification 


HE aphorism that disrespect for one law 
leads to contempt for all is equally useful - 


to the drys, who argue that unrepealable 
laws should be enforced, and to the wets, who argue 
that unenforceable laws should be repealed. It was 
given expression in Hoover's inaugural address: 


Our whole system of self-government will crumble 
either if the officials elect what laws they will enforce 
or the citizens elect what laws they will support. The 
worst evil of disregard for some laws is that it destroys 
respect for all law. 


This statement raises a double question: on the one 
hand, is a margin of variation in enforcement con- 
sistent with self-government; and on the other, is 
the violation of unpopular or obsolete laws just as 
reprehensible as the breaking of laws that have the 
moral conviction of the whole community behind 
them? Is the nullification of a law to be regarded 
as a socially useful part of the total legal process, 
like repeal, or as mere law-breaking? 

To the first half of each of these questions, which 
touch the foundations of government and human 
individuality, the partisans of enforcement return 
an impulsive and uncritical no: there must be no 
margin of variation permissible, and no difference 
between nullification and violation. But if we 
analyze this answer, we discover that it is merely 
a bit of doctrinaire guesswork, springing from a 
faulty understanding of our history, an artificial 
picture of our legal system, and a purely imaginary 
notion of human nature. 


The theory that self-government is doomed when 
officers and citizens decide which laws are to be 
enforced is based upon a discredited view of free 
government: the doctrine of the separation of 
powers. This doctrine is a relic of eighteenth-cen- 
tury rationalism. It originated in Montesquieu’s 
misunderstanding of the government of England. 
It has no roots in our history, but only in a for- 
eigner’s misconception of our institutions. It was 
a fashionable political dogma at the time the Amer- 
ican Constitution was drawn up, but it was not 
then, and is not now, realized in the actual work- 
ing of local government in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
And in these the local government takes care of 
most of the enforcement of criminal law. 


According to the theory of the separation of 
powers, people can be assured of self-government 
only when their officials enforce blindly whatevcr 
laws their legislatures enact. There is no short- 
circuit allowed from people to administration. ‘Tic 
popular will must be expressed through the legis!a- 
ture or not at all. 

If this bookish doctrine were true, the only units 
of population that could make their will felt in 
public affairs would be those that happened to have 
sovereign legislative bodies. The smaller units, 
which take care of the enforcing of the law, woul! 
have only as much room for choice as the sovereign 
specifically allowed them. The law expressed by thc 
legislature would be the “command of the sover- 
eign,” and aside from specific delegations of powers, 
there would be no elasticity or local variation in 
carrying out the sovereign’s commands. 

But the government that lives outside of books 
takes its course without much regard for the meta- 
physical thing called sovereignty or the precious 
distinction between legislation and enforcement. 

Everyone knows that, in American politics, law- 
enforcement policies are openly voted upon in 
municipal elections. If the party that advocates 
strict law enforcement:is defeated at the polls, those 
who are elected to office have a mandate from t!ic 
voters to nullify certain of the laws enacted by the 
sovereign legislative authority. This control of the 
policy to be followed by local officials is an inherent 
part of the total legal and political process. 

Prosecuting officials are equally sensitive to local 
pressure. In Kansas City, they secure conviction in 
one-third of one percent of the cases of arrest for 
liquor-law violation; in the rural districts near by, 
they convict 25 percent of the persons arrested. 
The judges in one region sentence a prohibition 
offender as if his crime were as serious as forgery; 
elsewhere they treat him like a careless motor':t. 
All this goes on openly, the judges announcing in 
advance what punishments they will inflict. And 
back of all these permanent officials, there are the 
temporary instruments of enforcement, the mem- 
bers of the juries and grand juries. If they refuse 
to indict and convict, enforcement is impossible. 
The command of the sovereign goes unheeded. 


From the standpoint of the abstract doctrine of 
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the separation of powers, this margin of local free- 
dom is no doubt a deplorable anomaly. From the 
point of view of the doctrine of sovereignty, it is 
an inexcusable usurpation. But, actually, these 
practices conform to the great tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon self-government. Through all the changes 
that have marked the political path of the Anglo- 
Saxons from the tribal period to the present, local 
independence applying criminal laws has prevailed. 

In the early Anglo-Saxon times each community 
defined its own law. The king administered justice 
in a limited class of cases, but it was the local law 
that governed these cases. By the law of Berkshire, 
a murderer forfeited life and substance; by the law 
of Urchenfeld, he was fined 120 shillings. At Lewes, 
the crime of rape was compounded for eight shil- 
lings fourpence; in Worcestershire, it could not be 
compounded. When, in a later century, Henry II 
sent his justices through the land, they would in- 
form themselves of the law of the locality, and 
would base their decisions upon the information 
they received. Later the royal judges built up a 
system of law that was common to the whole realm; 
this was the Common Law of England. But local 
autonomy was not thereby extinguished: from 
autonomy in defining the law, it passed over to 
autonomy in enforcing it. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, law enforce- 
ment was in the hands of the country gentry. From 
this class were recruited the Justices of the Peace, 
“full of wise saws and modern instances.” Shake- 
speare knew the type. They enforced as much or 
as little of the law as they saw fit. If they hap- 
pened to be strict Calvinists, they might even go 
beyond the law in trying to force the people of 
their districts to conform to the Calvinist virtues. 
They would fine the villagers for shooting at the 
butts on Sunday. The good Queen would write 
letters of protest, but she had no way of compelling 
uniform law enforcement. The local authorities 
simply nullified the laws that did not please them. 
This willingness to nullify law came to America in 
the Mayflower. 

In Colonial times, the Navigation Acts were un- 
enforceable in America, the region for which they 
were intended. Smuggling ranked with other com- 
mercial enterprises as an eminently respectable, as 
well as profitable, occupation. Public opinion sided 
with the smuggler. Attempts to enforce the law 
broke down because the local government author- 
ities held the key positions. This story was re- 
peated again and again inthe history of our coun- 
try. As it was with the Fugitive Slave Law in the 
North before the Civil War, so is it with the 
Fifteenth Amendment in the South since Hayes’ 
administration. 

The autonomy of local government, in matters 
of criminal law, has not only survived the change 
from a law-defining to a law-enforcing function; 
it has also weathered the transition from the old 
Anglo-Saxon system to Norman feudalism, from 
feudalism to squirearchy, and thence to modern 
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popular government with its organized party 
politics. In the light of this historical perspective, 
it would appear that the only state wherein local 
nullification menaces self-government is one that 
exists in university class-rooms alone. Local dis- 
cretion in enforcing laws is more clearly a part of 
our system of self-government than the doctrines of 
the separation of powers and of sovereignty, in 
whose names it is condemned. 


From the doctrinaire point of view, one might 
still argue that these local variations are to be re- 
garded merely as violations. This raises the ques- 
tion of the distinction between nullification and vio- 
lation. What is the law, after all, and how can it 
cease to be law? If, in the state of New Jersey, 
the law against larceny is violated, and at the same 
time the prohibition law, or Sunday theater law, is 
disregarded, the doctrinaire will lump all of these 
offenses together as law-breaking. In assuming this 
attitude, he deliberately ignores all the elements of 
the legal situation except the formal facts of statu- 
tory enactment. 

For the doctrinaire, though he may not know it, 
believes in the Austinian theory of law. That is 
to say, he thinks that the law is the command of a 
sovereign, and the sovereign a determinate organ 
of the state. The Austinian theory patterns a gen- 
eral definition of law upon the model of the most 
recent and superficial kind of law—the statute. 

As against the Austinian conception, there is the 
view that law is a product of the internal develop- 
ment of the community, a function of its culture in 
which the essential element is consensus, not com- 
mand. According to this more natural and general 
view, the statutory enactment is only one among 
many ways in which law is expressed and defined. 

The history of law, not only in Germanic lands 
but in all places whose legal history is known, shows 
that the earliest law was based on custom, and was 
thought to be something that no human agency 
could alter. The legal system was kept up to date 
by forgetting old laws and remembering new ones 
into existence. There was no sovereign, no deter- 
minate organ, no command. 

The invention of writing interfered with this au- 
tomatic legal system by making it. more difficult to 
forget old laws or unconsciously introduce new 
ones. When the law was once-written down, inno- 
vations became conscious. Outright legislation came 
to be practised. The consequent revolution in our 
way of thinking has gone so far that we now 
look to new law to accomplish just those mira- 
cles of beneficence that our ancestors expected 
of the “good and ancient customs of the realm.” 
While our legislatures grind out volume after 
volume of new laws, we continue to exclaim of this 
or that inconvenience, “there ought to be a law 
about it.” 

The invention of legislation, however, has not 
killed the original habit of forgetting an inappli- 
cable law and developing a new consensus as to 
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what is right or wrong. These processes still form 
a part of the living legal system. There are whole 
classes of unrepealed statutes which are so ob- 
viously obsolete that any attempt to enforce them is 
regarded as freakish. A grand jury in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, refused to indict a theater owner who 
was clearly guilty of violating the Sunday closing 
law, on the ground that “a change in conditions and 
customs makes the present law governing the moral 
life on the Sabbath more or less obsolete.” 

The doctrinaire view of law breaks down when 
confronted by three important kinds of statutes. 
Some are obsolete; others are opposed by the con- 
sensus of opinion in certain communities within the 
jurisdiction of the legislature which enacted them; 
and others are enacted without intention on the part 
of the legislators that they are to be enforced. With 
laws of these three kinds the problem of nullifica- 
tion arises. And in each case, the Austinian doc- 
trinaire would claim that the statute is the law; 
while the student of the practical workings of our 
jurisprudence would ask whether the statute is ac- 
tually expressive of the existing law. 


To identify nullification with violation of the law 
is artificial from the standpoint of jurisprudence; 
from the standpoint of psychology, it is absurd. 
The statutes that are nullified by obsolescence, local 
opposition, or lack of serious legislative intent are 
not confused in the minds of the citizens with the 
living body of the law. If the community is regu- 
larly and wilfully disregarding a law, the most 
casual conversation of the citizens reveals that the 
particular statute is distinguished from, not con- 
fused with, other elements of the legal system. 

With statutes of this type there is no evidence 
that disrespect for law is transferable from one law 
to another. The mountaineer who shoots deer out 
of season does not drop into hog-stealing, nor does 
the average citizen who carries a hip-flask condone 
such offenses as arson, highway robbery, or rape. 
In fact, if the provisions of the penal code relating 
to these offenses were repealed, the citizens would 
continue to regard them as crimes, and would prob- 
ably devise extra-legal means of preventing them. 

The violence that characterizes the bootlegger’s 
trade does not arise from a moral indifference, 
leading the bootlegger to confuse in his mind the 
crime of murder and the crime of transporting alco- 
holic beverages. The violence results merely from 
the failure of the government to protect an indus- 
try that is outlawed by statute. The industry re- 
verts to primitive self-help to protect property 
rights that cannot be defended in the courts or guar- 
anteed by the police. It was not against the police 
that the gangsters armed themselves and developed 
their iron code. Their organization gives a rough 
and bloody substitute for law in a region from 
which the law has withdrawn. 

The prohibition statute did more than create a 
new class of crimes; it abolished an old one. It 
made it illegal to sell, but legal to steal the forbid- 
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den liquor. The informal organization of the com. 
munity then made compensation for the vagaries of 
the statute. Liquor larceny is still resisted anq 
visited with punishment, though not by the police. 
the sale of liquor is still permitted, though not 
by the legislature. The speakeasies of New York 
often have signs tacked up behind the bar: ‘This 
place is insured against theft and dishonesty.” 


Just as the Volstead Act legalizes deeds that the 
community continues to regard as theft, so the 
Jones Act sanctions deeds that the moral sense of 
the citizens continues to condemn as murder. By 
increasing the penalty for liquor-law violations, the 


Jones Law automatically puts the suspected |iquor. 
law violator into the class of the suspected {clon, 
An officer who witnesses the commission 0f the 


felony of transporting liquor—were it only in a 
hip flask—acquires at once the technical rights over 
the person of the offender that would be acquired 
by an officer who witnessed a burglary. If the felon 
flees, refusing to halt when called upon to do so in 
the name of the law, the officer may kill him. The 
law will describe the deed as justifiable or excusable 
homicide. It may happen that the victim flees be. 
cause he wrongly believes the pursuing officer to be 
a thug. Even this circumstance may not make the 
homicide a crime. But such acts, though legalized 
by statute, will be resented by the community as if 
there were no statute. A community terrorized by 
repeated outrages of this kind would probably de- 
velop such a temper that juries would acquit per- 


sons who killed prohibition-enforcement officers, or 


the offending officials might be subjected directly to 
mob vengeance. Fortunately, the adjustment of 
law enforcement to public sentiment takes place by 
way of the autonomy of the local community and 
nullification of the statute. -The legislature cannot 
really give effect to its formal act to legalize mur- 
der, any more than it can make effective its enact- 
ment to legalize theft. 

This experience with prohibition seems to demon- 
strate that there is something in the nature of !aw 
that a log-rolling legislature cannot touch by means 
of a statutory enactment. But the doctrinaire wil! 
still bring forth the objection that if everyone 
chooses which laws he will obey, the consequence !s 
anarchy. 

This is another of the objections based upon fic- 
tion—in this case, a fictitious notion of human n:- 
ture. For human beings are not rational atoms, 
each utterly independent of the other and capable 
of entertaining any view, believing any doctrine, 
upholding any cause, that a speculative mind might 
invent for him. The opinions of men cannot be 
plucked up arbitrarily from their deep background. 
The same resistance that is offered to an unconsid- 
ered legislative act will also check these supposed 
attempts towards an anarchistic choice of laws to be 
obeyed or ignored. ; 

The problem of law enforcement is so serious 
that we cannot afford to let our thought upon tt 
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derive from discredited doctrines of politics and 
law, or from fictitious notions of human nature. 
The claim that disregard for one law induces con- 
tempt for all is misleading both as to the nature of 
law and the facts of human behavior. Just as the 
logicians of Galileo’s day argued that there could 
be no mountains on the moon, since the moon was a 
heavenly body, the heavenly bodies were perfect, 
and the form of perfection was a sphere, so the 
contemporary doctrinaire contends that there is no 
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such thing as justifiable nullification, since the law is 
what is enacted by the legislature, the legislature is 
the voice of the sovereign, and the sovereign cannot 
be guilty of self-contradiction. 

No wise or practical policy towards legal reform 
is likely to arise from a theory that does not 
take account of justifiable nullification as an in- 
herent feature of the total legal and political 
process. 

Rosert C. BINKLEY. 


Portrait of a Sage 


bleak November dark, before the fire burning 

briskly and stoutly, Professor Grosbeake’s 
three beautiful daughters gave me tea in their 
parents’ absence. Among the elegant and slender 
spindles of the legs and rungs of the English furni- 
ture, which seemed blacker and stronger-sinewed, 
as if they had been brought to a sharper focus, 
than Americari mahogany, which—as in the case 
of the Queen Anne secretary, with its narrow shape, 
its dark dense grain, its close-laid shelves above, 
hooded with a double-loaf top and its close-packed 
drawers below, diminishing in thickness toward the 
bottom, its air of having always contained sealed 
letters and legal papers, all safely and neatly locked 
away—seemed designed for a tighter, compacter, 
and more downright civilization; among the late 
pale autumnal flowers, the roses and the bowl of 
white cosmos; the white ruffle-bordered curtains 
against the black of the winter panes and the patches 
of confused pink and green made by the modest 
modernist paintings—Magda, Frieda, and Rosa- 
mond, themselves in fresh light frocks like the 
flowers, enchanted me with their loveliness and 
candor. 

They were all very smooth and blond: they had 
never bobbed their hair, and Frieda and Magda 
wore theirs brushed abundantly down their backs, 
like Alice in the Alice books. Rosamond, who was 
older than the twins, had hers up: it was parted 
in the middle and tightly wound behind in a blond 
and young-womanly knot, so that, if one thought 
only of her hair, she seemed like a young German 
friulein (Mrs. Grosbeake was German), whereas, 
if one thought of her blue eyes, her straight nose, 
her long oval face and her long and graceful neck, 
she seemed like an English girl. She served the 
tea with nice shy manners. Rosamond was dressed 
in pale blue; and of the twins, Magda wore white, 
and Frieda, a kind of lilac, with stockings a kind 
of lavender, lighter than the frock. They seemed 
rather German than English: they had plump round 
cheeks and round noses, and were maturely devel- 
oped for fourteen. Frieda had golden-red hair, 
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which gave a singular effect of richness as it came 
down over her purple dress; Magda was more 
heavily built and slower-moving and slower-thinking 
than her sister: she was the blondest of all—her 
hair was the palest, purest flaxen I had ever seen. 

I liked the English voices of, the young Gros- 
beakes: they had a soft flurried way of speaking, 
and a maidenly innocence of timbre, quite unlike 
young American girls (though the twins were begin- 
ning already to acquire American slang). “I don’t 
like this kind of crackers,” said Magda. ‘“‘We couldn't 
get the regular biscuits,” Rosamond explained. 
“The grocer’s all out of them.—lI’m sorry,” she 
went on seriously to me. “I’m afraid they’re not 
very good!”” “You always say ‘biscuits,’” said 
Frieda, ‘‘and Magda always says ‘crackers.’ I think 
we all ought to say the same thing!” “What do 
you say?” queried Magda. ‘Sometimes I say one,” 
said Frieda, “and sometimes I say the other. But 
I like ‘biscuits’ best!” “I think these are really 
crackers,’ said Rosamond, who did not want my 
feelings hurt by a discrimination in favor of “‘bis- 
cuits,’ “because they crackle so when you break 
them.” ““That’s why I think ‘biscuits’ is better,” in- 
sisted Frieda, ““—because ‘crackers’ sounds as if 
they all crackled—but some biscuits just bend, you 
know!” “They’re not biscuits,” said Rosamond. 
‘They’ re cakes—Won’t you have some more tea ?” 
she urged me. “No,” said Frieda, “you know those 
little soft ones that we had in the country last sum- 
mer, that you can almost bend in two!” “They 
were little cakes,” said Rosamond.—We heard 
someone come in at the front door. ‘There's 
father,” Magda announced. 

I could see Grosbeake taking off his black coat 
and his low-crowned black hat and-setting his stick 
in the stand, before he appeared in the doorway. 
He had the rounded back of the scholar, a back, 
indeed, almost humped—of which I always used 
to feel that the exceptional extent to which it was 
bowed was an index to the degree of the difficulty 
of his researches. But Grosbeake, beyond this, had 
nothing of the physical deficiency—the weak eyes 
or the feeble figure—ordinarily attributed to the 
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scholar. On the contrary, he seemed to have sprung 
from some tough ruddy-cheeked English stock 
which not even a lifetime of universities cOuld 
enervate or fade. Despite the fineness of his fea- 
tures, he had something of Mr. Pickwick and even 
something of Mr. Punch. And upon an American 
who had been living in New York, he produced a 
curious and gratifying impression: it was as if one 
were surprised, and rejoiced, after seeing a horde 
of depersonalized masks, at finding someone who 
possessed a face. With his cheeks flushed rosy by 
the cold, his salient nose and chin, his slanting 
Henry VIII eyes and his look of having been 
carved by hand out of some very sound kind of 
wood by a wood-carver of the days before ma- 
chinery, he gave the impression of being a product, 
by way of the generations which had preceded him, 
of a constant hand-to-hand encounter with the tur- 
bulence of the elements and with the occasions of 
human life. He wore black English clothes and his 
stiff white cuffs were very white: his collar and his 
cravat, and his white locks which came down over 
his collar, seemed to me very old-fashioned. He 
always carried a thickish dark stick, with a brass 
top of interlocked apes, which a brother had 
brought him from India. 

He greeted me with his charming courtesy and 
peered up at me with wise and subtle bird-lidded 
eyes. “I’m sorry,” he explained, “not to have been 
able to be here for tea. But there was a meeting 
of the examination committee at precisely a quarter 
to five—something which would be unthinkable in 
England, you know.” He lifted sparse old eye- 
brows ina smile. “Rather than make the dons miss 
their tea, they'd allow the examination to be pre- 
pared without adequate consultation!—I had pro- 
posed holding the meeting in a tea-room, but they 
didn’t seem to care for the suggestion—or to take 
the hint!” He spoke slowly and very deliberately, 
and his voice had fine up-and-down inflections of 
sweetness and irony: his nostrils had inflections, too, 
and vibrated while he spoke. 

“T’ll send it back and have it heated,” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘No: don’t trouble: never mind!” said 
Grosbeake. He stood before the fire, his hands 
clasped just above his stomach. “I think we shall 
have snow,” he announced. “I think we shall have 
snow !—The Dean was very sure we shouldn’t— 
but I believe that we shall!” I remarked that we 
had had no frost and that the afternoon had been 
warm. ‘That was what the Dean pointed out,” 
he replied. “He even insisted on making a bet 
with me. He bet me a bottle of Scotch whiskey 
against a bottle of my sherry. I think he'll get the 
better of the bargain: the sherry is very good: it 
was given me by a friend in the Embassy, who had 
the privilege of bringing it in!” 

He took the cup of tepid tea from Rosamond 
and sat down in an arm-chair before the fire. He 
asked me about myself and what I had been writ- 
ing. I was ashamed to be obliged to tell him that, 
even while I had been abroad, I had really not writ- 
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ten anything—I said that my literary morale haq 
been low, or something equally silly. 

“I was just thinking,” he replied, “in the Dean’, 
room, in looking at the portraits of the college 
presidents there—that it may be from certain 
points of view as much of a misfortune to have 
too much character, too well kept up a morale, 
as to have too little. When I looked at the early 
presidents, especially the seventeenth-century oncs, 
I said to myself, ‘There are men whose character 
has been overdeveloped!’ It’s a very special com. 
bination of qualities, you know, that’s required for 
a mind capable of original work. A man mustn't 
have his character too vigorously developed, be. 
cause he must be able to experiment with ideas. |t' 
like going to buy a hat, you know—first you try 
one on and wear it for a bit to see how it gocs, 
and then you try on another. But a man with a 
strongly developed character is unable to do that. 
—But, on the other hand, of course, he must stil] 
have character enough not simply to drift about 
without preferring one idea to another.” 

Grosbeake had a curious irony, which was always 
at the same time benign. It was the irony—one 
sees it seldom—of a mind which is at once inno- 
cent and subtle, and which has, in consequence, 
something divine about it: an irony without malice. 
He had a touch perhaps of the vanity, or ratlicr, 
of. the dandyism, of the modern mathematical phiil- 
osopher, who finds himself provided with para- 
doxes at once so surprising, so attractive and so 
sound. 

But no one could have been farther than Gros- 
beake from the essential triviality of mind which 
academic arrogance or complacency so often trics 
to disguise. He was a sort of modern type of sage, 
who taught wisdom in casual conversation and 
virtue only through example. I had felt his in‘\v- 
ence even in college at a time when I as yet knew 
nothing of his philosophical ideas. For Grosbeake 
had the most comprehensive mind, at home in the 
most varied fields, with which I had ever come into 
contact. For him philosophy was an attempt to 
take account of all the aspects of the universe, and 
to find in them a coherence and a meaning; so that 
his comment on any subject had a special significance 
and value, and, despite the fact that he never made 
an effort to expostulate or convert, was likely to pre- 
sent itself long afterwards as something to be ser- 
ously considered in making up one’s own mind on the 
subject. And though he detested every sort of 
preaching, and though even the study of Ethics 
was inconceivable to him, he had the effect, more 
than anyone else I had known, of making moral 
distinction attractive. I remember his saying once 
of some student, a student of whose abilities !ic 
thought well, but who, as punishment for some ¢:- 
capade, had had his chapel cuts taken away froin 
him so that he couldn’t go out of town over Sun- 
days, that it would “do him good,” because he 
would now have to work during the week-ends. ‘So 
you do believe in doing people good!” someone 
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present had caught him up. “I thought you didn’t 
believe in that!” ‘“That’s an object,” Grosbeake 
had replied, a little taken aback, “which I believe 
js best promoted indirectly.” 

Mrs. Grosbeake came in before dinner: she was 
a broad, handsome, placid German woman, very 
thoroughly educated and very practical. One always 
felt that she was a kind of base upon which Gros- 
beake’s metaphysics rested; for he was more sensi- 
tive and nervous than he appeared, and, although 
intellectually imperturbable, was in other ways easily 
disorganized. 

We had dinner in the white-walled dining-room 
—it was a solid and attractive Colonial house. The 
Grosbeakes had brought over their own silver, as 
well as their own furniture, and the pieces had al- 
ways seemed to me to possess plainly discernible 
personalities, even physiognomies: there was a 
squarish silver tea-pot which squatted flat upon the 
table and had a very sharp emphatic spout that 
jutted straight out from the base and was balanced 
at the other end by a long straight high-cocked 
handle. And the cream pitcher, the sauce-boat, and 
even the little salt-cellars straddled sturdily on three 
tiny legs, like some sort of blunt-beaked beetles, 
or rather, it occurred to me tonight, like the snouted 
and pot-bellied demons of Bruegel and Callot. 
Even the color and the substance of the food 
seemed to have a special richness and density, as 
if they had been painted in a still life: the bread 
and the boiled potatoes looked particularly firm 
and white, the mound of currant jelly particularly 
lucent and red, and the beefsteak particularly vivid 
in its contrasts of red and brown. The Ambassador’s 
sherry was delicious. In spite, however, of the sat- 
isfaction, which Grosbeake had seemed to feel in it, 
his epicurean tastes were really indulged almost 
exclusively in the things of the intellect, so that I 
have heard him relish a page of Hume as if it had 
been a wine, whereas food and drink themselves, 
as well as other material comforts, he usually dis- 
regarded. Now he dominated the table, talking 
tranquilly and blandly; and in the presence of their 
father and mother, the three lovely Grosbeake girls 
—unlike young American girls, who usually domi- 
nate their parents—were entirely in abeyance, with 
only an occasional low, rapid exchange between the 
twins, who were sitting together. 

“I’ve been reading Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Babbitt, 
Grosbeake remarked. I asked him what he thought 
of it. “Oh, very good,” he replied. “Though a 
little unfair to Babbitt, I think. Of course, I know 
very little about the American cities of the Middle 
West—I can’t pretend to speak. But from the 
students from the West whom I’ve had in my 
courses, I get rather a different impression. They’ re 
very alert, you know—very eager to learn. And 
they do well: they grasp things very quickly. So I 
don’t think that the families they come from can be 
quite so uniformly benighted as Lewis wants us to 
believe. 

“It seems to me rather a mistake, you know, to 
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hold the business men up to ridicule for their Ro- 
tary Clubs and their fraternal organizations. Un- 
der conditions of that kind, where the city is quite 
new and the people have no institutions, they have 
to make their own institutions to hold them together 
and to create a real community. Rotary Clubs and 
societies of that sort perform a most important role. 
They might be improved upon, no doubt, but they 
are very necessary things. 

“It seems to me that, from some points of view, 
the most unfortunate feature of American business 
is its failure to provide real leaders. Professor 
Pittinger, who has been making a study of the sub- 
ject, tells me that it has become impossible, for ex- 
ample, for the president or one of the directors of 
a large corporation to leave a controlling interest to 
his son. He can only leave him an investment, and 
the son can spend the money as he pleases; but he 
inherits no responsibility and no power, and the 
surviving officers of the company don’t recognize 
his right to any. That seems to me unfortunate, 
because where the father has to make his own way, 
largely without advantages, to a position of im- 
portance, the son, who has had the advantages, 
finds himself with no power. You often find in 
England that the squire who has lived in the coun- 
try, and has had to deal at first-hand with his ten- 
ants, and with his animals and land, has a far 
stronger sense of realities than the more enlight- 
ened Londoner.” 

“But he sometimes mistreats his tenants and mis- 
manages his estate abominably,” Mrs. Grosbeake 
interjected. 

“If he does,” continued Grosbeake, “he knows 
better what he’s doing, nevertheless, than the aver- 
age Liberal member of Parliament, say, who has 
the best intentions in the world, but who lives be- 
tween his club, and certain houses to which he goes, 
and the House of Commons—always seeing the 
same people, who are all people of precisely his 
way of thinking, who are living in precisely the 
same way—so that he never at any point really 
comes into contact with realities—-and so never 
really knows what he is talking about. Even Mor- 
ley was a little like that. 

“I wonder whether it mightn’t be an advantage, 
both to the sons of business men and to the busi- 
nesses themselves, if the second generation could 
take over some responsibility in connection with 
their fathers’ work. They seem to me very intelli- 
gent—so far as I’ve been able to judge from those 
I meet in my classes—and the effect on trade and 
industry of even one generation of such men might, 
I should think, be enormous. In that event, the 
Rotary Clubs might become very important institu- 
tions—they might provide the moral leadership for 
business.” 

I had so long been taking it for granted that no 
good could come out of business that this idea of 
Grosbeake’s seemed to me a very queer and foreign 
one; but I reflected on what he had said. 

I always listened with interest and respect to 
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Grosbeake’s opinions on American matters. He 
had studied American affairs with the attention, 
at once sympathetic and detached, which he applied 
to everything, and he often succeeded im illumining 
them with that uncanny divination which he dis- 
played in all sorts of fields quite outside his special 
province. At that time, it had become the custom 
for Englishmen who visited America—we encour- 
aged it, of course, ourselves—to edify us with gen- 
eralizations about American life and institutions— 
generalizations often based on a round of cocktail 
parties in New York, or, at most, on a lecture tour. 
So many of the prizes in America always went to 
the third and second-rate, that we had become, 
especially since the War, a paradise for British 
mediocrities—poets, novelists, and universal critics, 
who had often great success as lecturers. They 
went about patronizing the Americans with a gusto 
and a giddy elation which suggested that they might 
themselves have been patronized at home; and they 
would sometimes tour the country from coast to 
coast and return again and again. It was, there- 
fore, peculiarly gratifying for an American to dis- 
cover in Grosbeake those qualities of toughness, 
richness, eccentricity, and independence which one 
had admired in English literature and history, but 
of which one had so often been disappointed in the 
English celebrities who visited us. 

After dinner, we sat before the fire. Mrs. Gros- 
beake seemed to contribute a ground-tone of infinite 
repose: she made one feel that the body of hu- 
manity was invulnerably solid and sound, and that 
it was deep and contained many treasures which had 
never been brought to birth. She sat with her feet 
side by side, resting squarely on the floor, and she 
wore some sort of leather sandals, with very wide 
blunt toes. These sandals, like the modernist paint- 
ings (which Grosbeake had bought from a former 
student, in financial difficulties), were one of the 
odd notes of unconventionality in the tranquil con- 
ventional household; and they surprised me in the 
same unwarranted way as when one found Gros- 
beake, in certain of his writings, carrying his philo- 
sophical principles through morals into the field of 
political criticism and bringing in an indictment 
against nationalism or capitalism. 

I had never, as an undergraduate, read anything 
which Grosbeake had written, and I had never taken 
any of his courses. I had, however, in my senior 
year, sometimes gone to his house. After meeting 
him once or twice at teas, I had run into him one 
day in the hallway of one of the recitation buildings: 
he had recognized me and had talked to me about 
an article which I had just written for the college 
magazine and which had aroused a certain amount 
of controversy. I had attacked wholesale, as a sin- 
ister conspiracy against freedom of action and 
thought, the policy of the English Department, the 
administration of the Dean’s office, football mass 
meetings, compulsory chapel, and the eustom of 
compelling freshmen to wear little black caps; and 
I was surprised and rather embarrassed by Gros- 
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beake’s expression of friendly interest. I replied 
almost apologetically—I had been dismayed by the 
rumpus I had roused—that I seemed to have |aiq 
myself open to a good deal of adverse criticism, 
“Ah, well,” Grosbeake had reassured me, “one 
can’t take up any position, can one? without doing 
that.” My complaints had been made in resent. 
ment, and they had been answered with resentment 
by the faculty, the alumni, the editors of the coll. ve 
daily; the officers of the athletic association, and 
some of the more ardent and articulate freshmen, 
who insisted that they asked nothing better than to 
pay homage to the college tradition by continuins to 
wear their little black caps: it had never occurred 
to me at the time that I was engaged in doing any- 
thing so dignified as taking up a position, and | |\ad 
felt that I must be careful, in the future, to conduct 
the controversy with more scrupulousness and so- 
briety, that I must remember my intellectual respon- 
sibilities. And half my bitterness and indignation 
against the college authorities was gone at finding 
an elderly and important professor willing to con- 
sider without heat what I had said. 

He had invited me then to his house, and I used 
to go there on Sunday evenings, when the Gros- 
beakes received faculty and students. I rarely heard 
him talk about his subject, and did not understand 
him when he did: I had only the vaguesf notion 
what it was. I figured him as eternally occupied 
with solving the same sort of problems with which 
I had struggled in Trigonometry and Permutations 
and Combinations. I did not know that those strings 
of puzzles were not the whole of mathematics, but 
merely multiplied illustrations of general mathemat- 
ical laws in which no one had attempted to interest 
us. And still less did I realize that Grosbeake had 
passed beyond Mathematics proper to Symbolic 
Logic (it was principally the fact that we had in 


-our faculty another of the small but infatuated band 


of the students of Symbolic Logic—a man with 
whom he wished to collaborate—which had brought 
him to the United States and kept him there so 
long). I did not know that Symbolic Logic was an 
attempt to provide a universal language for all the 
branches of science, and that this attempt to for- 


mulate relations common to many departments of © 


thought was itself a deeper expression of the same 
genius which had given rise to Grosbeake’s interest 
in such varied fields of human activity, and of his 
extraordinary instinct for tracing their interrc|a- 
tions. Aside from his personal distinction and 
charm, it was this gift which had fascinated mc: 
he had usually talked to me about literature, but, 
aside from his appreciation of poetry, plays, and 
novels as such—which was in itself remarkable— 
he had also a brilliant faculty for reading into them 
social and moral history and revealing their philo- 
sophic implications. 

I had, however, never guessed at Grosbeake's 
real importance—and indéed his importance outsi/¢ 
his special field had never really appeared until a 
year or two before the War, when he had turned 
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from mathematics to philosophy. When I came to 
read his books, I was astonished. First of all, Gros- 
beake’s tone and style in his philosophical writings 
were not at all what I should have expected. His 
manner in conversation was rather urbane, dispas- 
sionate, and dry: he seemed, as I have said, to 
approach ideas with a certain epicureanism of the 
intellect. But his writing had a close tough grain: 
it was crystalline, in the sense that it gave an effect 
of the hardness and clarity of crystals rather than 
of the limpidity of crystal; it had a peculiar earnest- 
ness and intensity, and a kind of incandescence. But 
what had surprised me most—lI had already had 
some idea of the universal scope of his mind—were 
the power of his imagination and the boldness and 
stoutness of his spirit. 

Grosbeake was one of the first modern philoso- 
phers really competent to understand the new 
physics of relativity and quantum theory, who had 
made an attempt, on the full scale, to trace the con- 
sequences of these discoveries for the concepts of 
general philosophy, and to construct a system which 
should admit them. This had brought him to a 
drastic rejection of the philosophical assumptions of 
old-fashioned mechanistic science. 

I had lately been haunted and oppressed by the 
sense that humanity, after all, was merely another 
race of animals, whose behavior was fixed by their 
environment, and by the cells which they had had 
from their parents, and that the earth and all its 
creatures was only a complicated interaction of hard 
little particles like bullets. I now learned that it 
had lately become possible, in the light of scientific 
research—that it had even become inevitable 
(though I was far from being able to follow all 
Grosbeake’s arguments) to regard the universe, not 
as a machine, which had once been wound up and 
was still running, but as an organism in course of 
development. The unit was no longer a bullet, but 
something called an event; and the world was a 
flux of events. The relativity of time and space 
and the anomalous behavior of electrons, in under- 
mining the “iron laws” of nature, had opened flood- 
gates of speculation which the ordinary reasonable 
nind, the kind of mind which respected science 
without examining its assumptions or attempting to 
force them to their consequences, had long tended 
o regard as closed. And despite the surprise and 
uisapproval of other mathematicians who, capable 
bf turning out only one kind of article, prided them- 
elves on sticking to their lasts, Professor Gros- 
beake had late in his career emerged as a meta- 
physician. 
| wanted to make him talk on this subject, and 
inquired vaguely about the congress of a scientific 
ssociation which he had attended the summer be- 
ore. He told me briefly of some of its proceed- 
gs, then added, after-a pause, with his bland 
nd serious irony: “If you want to see the sort of 
ien that the medieval Church must have been made 
p of, you should study an assemblage of modern 
ientists. I thought about them last summer that 
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they must be very like the medieval doctors. 
They're all more or less internationally minded, you 
know, and they’re men of strong character and con- 
viction—and they're all authoritarians: they sub- 
scribe to a body of dogma and they won’t counte- 
nance any heresy. If a scientist has evolved an 
hypothesis which runs counter to the established 
hypothesis, they won’t give it a serious hearing— 
if he’s performed an experiment, you know, which 
conflicts with accepted experiments, they refuse to 
look at it!”— 

At this point in the conversation, Magda and 
Frieda, who had to go to bed, came in to say 
goodnight. They kissed their mother, who spoke 
to them in a low voice, but they hesitated about 
kissing their father—in the midst of solemn dis- 
course and with a visitor present. Magda hung 
back by her mother’s couch, but Frieda cut the knot 
by dashing forward, diving for his bald brow—l 
saw her own beautiful hair over her shoulders, like 
some spilling of gold. by the gods—and running 
abruptly out of the room. “Oh, goodnight, my 
dear!” said Grosbeake.—‘‘They have never exe- 
cuted anyone,” he continued—Magda kissed him 
on the cheek, more diffidently: “Goodnight, my 
dear!—But there are other methods of suppres- 
sion even more expedient and effective; for burn- 
ing calls attention to the victim.” 

His criticism of contemporary science soon led 
him into metaphysics.—The entrance of those gold 
and white girls—the offspring, so late in life, of that 
old bald round-shouldered man who had spent long 
years in the obstinate plumbing (by means of for- 
mulas so difficult and abstract that they excluded 
even ideas of number, so far beyond the ordinary 
reaches of even scientific minds that they dismayed 
even mathematicians), of that mysterious reality 
which is at once what we find outside us and what 
we think about it—the entrance of Grosbeake’s 
lovely daughters had had the effect on me of a 
revelation of the human vitality, the creative force 
of flesh and blood, which is embodied in abstract 
thought. It was as if my imagination had fully 
conceived for the first time that the logician’s chain 
of propositions, no less than the astronomer’s sys- 
tems and the physicist’s analysis of the invisible, was 
as much the ripened fruit of rich natures as the 
poetry of Sophocles and Dante, or as those beauti- 
ful long-limbed children, the breed of the Kentish 
seas and of the forests of the Rhineland, who had 
brusquely embraced their father. 

He talked to me about the book he was writing. 
All that I had ever learned at college of philosophy 
had been a conception of the external world as a 
colorless and soundless wilderness whose true na- 
ture one could never know, which one could not 
even imagine—but which I did, none the less, im- 
agine as a vast landscape of polar spaces in whose 
eternal twilight one wandered, preoccupied and 
deluded by a flicker of magic-lantern pictures which 
danced inside one’s mind and forever remained pri- 
vate to oneself. I had now learned, however, from 
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Grosbeake that since, for example, the colors of 
billiard balls affect the behavior of the players, they 
must belong as much to reality, to that Nature 
which was no longer outside one, as the light-waves, 
which were assumed to have produced them. And 
it now appeared that Grosbeake admitted as belong- 
ing, also, to reality those esthetic values which 
might make us prefer a well painted billiard ball to 
a badly painted one. And so, finally, he told me, 
moral values, which he identified with esthetic 
values, must be equally a part of that reality which 
he found it impossible to split into two divisions of 
mind and matter, body and soul. 

What astonished me most, however, was that 
Grosbeake now crowned his system with a new con- 
ception of God: he brought God back into the uni- 
verse of science under what appeared to me at first 
an unfamiliar form. For Grosbeake’s God was as 
different as possible from the tolerant and moderate 
Great Spirit, the enlightened parliamentary mon- 
arch, of the modern liberal theologian. God, for 
Grosbeake, was the ultimate harmony implied by 
the esthetic and moral values of which men were 
aware in the universe; and our moments of divine 
revelation were simply those when we realized most 
vividly the necessity of this harmony and or- 
der, when we became most acutely conscious of this 
creative purpose of God. And it was, then, this 
creative purpose which, in the interest of the ulti- 
mate harmony, determined which possibilities, 
among the infinite possibilities of the constant flux 
of events, the development of the universal organ- 
ism, should make themselves actual. 

I listened to Grosbeake with excitement. And 
I was moved by what seemed to me the greatness 
of his mind and the boldness of his spirit amidst 
the modesty and mildness of his home.—I mustn't 
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keep him up, then, and tire him: Mrs. Grosbeake 
had already gone to bed. 

I said that I must go, and he got up and brought 
a bow! of nuts, which we cracked in front of the fire. 
He told me some Victorian anecdote about Glad. 
stone and Disraeli, whom he always called “Dizzy.” 

As I finally came out of the warm house into the 
white-framed glass-sided porch which enclosed the 
front door, I felt a tinge of crispness in the air, as 
when the first ice-splinters web a pond, and I caught 
the chilly fragrance of the roses and the white and 
daisylike cosmos, which had been set out in vases 
for the night—and as I took leave of Grosbeake— 
gazing out through the glass at the pavement lightly 
dappled with leaves and the dark grass glittering 
with wet—my mind bemused with a vision of God 
as a vast crystal fixing its symmetry from a liquefied 
universe—I felt a delicious delicacy of iciness, 
glossy fall-leaf slivers and black rain-glinting glass. 

“It’s beginning to snow,” said Grosbeake. It was 
true: it was not raining, but snowing. A great flake 
alighted on my sleeve. “So I win my bet with the 
Dean,” he said. “I shall have his Scotch whiskey 
and not he my sherry!—You know, the weather's 
the only subject on which I really regard myself as 
nearly infallible. It comes from being bred on the 
Kentish coast—learning about one’s weather from 
the narrow seas! What does Dean Mosely know 
about the weather?—coming from an inland city, 
like Indianapolis!” 

He came to the outside door and regarded the 
large flakes with satisfaction, then went on: “Dean 
Mosely kept insisting that there were none of the 
signs of snow—and when he came to enumerate 
them, I saw that it was true: there were none of 
the signs. But I knew it was going to snow!” 

EDMUND WILSON. 


The Birth-Control Raid 


HIS is my party!” shouted Policewoman 

Mary Sullivan, in the midst of her per- 
sonally conducted raid on the Birth Con- 

trol Clinical Research Bureau in New York City, 
last week. Subsequent developments have demon- 
strated that this boast was as premature as it was 
untruthful. For Policewoman Sullivan’s little raid- 
ing party, carried out with a vigor that swept 
aside as unnecessary such things as common courtesy 
and ordinary good manners, has proved to be of 
vital interest to every thinking member of this com- 
munity. And the end is not yet in sight. As I 
write these indignant words, the announcement 
comes that Chief Magistrate William McAdoo now 
admits that the police, in seizing the case histories 
of our patients, had exceeded the scope of the 
search warrant he had issued authorizing this raid 


—an act on their part which constitutes a misde 
meanor. \ 

After you have spent some fifteen years, slowly 
and with infinite pains and patience working for the 
right to test the value of contraceptive practice in 
a scientific and hygienic—and lawful—manner, 
without interfering with the habits or the morals ot 
those who disagree with you, it is indeed difficult to 
submit with equanimity to such brutal indignitics as 
were gratuitously thrust upon us at the clinic a week 
ago. Compensations there have been, of course— 
mainly in the enlightened attitude of such dailies as 
the New York Herald Tribune and others, and the 
generous offers of aid from distinguished physicians. 
But even these can scarcely counterbalance the evr 
dence of the sinister and secret power of our 
enemies. 
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As in the breaking up of the birth-control meet- 
ing in the Town Hall, in 1921, the raid on the 
Birth Control Research Bureau gives us a glimpse 
of the animus which may direct the action of the 
police. In their futile efforts to annihilate a social 
agency which had already been given a clean bill of 
health by the health department of the municipality, 
by the state board of charities and by the 
Academy of Medicine, our hypocritical antagonists 
have not the courage to fight us squarely, in the 
open, but adopt the cowardly subterfuge of utiliz- 
ing minor and crassly ignorant members of the 
police force. Our research bureau has been func- 
tioning since 1923, operating within the law, and 
cooperating with recognized charitable institutions. 

From whatever point of view it is analyzed, 
Policewoman Sullivan’s ‘party’ was a deplor- 
able failure. A failure, first of all, because it has 
exposed a complete lack of intelligence in those who 
conducted it, and a woeful lack of codrdination in 
the police department itself. It is not enough for 
Grover Whalen or District Attorney Banton to dis- 
claim all foreknowledge of the raid. Modest as 
may be the headquarters of the research bureau, it 
is highly significant and important. Therefore, to 
permit minor members of the police force, or hostile 
assistants in the office of the District Attorney, to 
pass judgment upon its fate, denotes either a lack 
of coérdination of powers, or a bland carelessness 
in directing them. Certainly no official of the city 
government, cognizant of awakened public opinion 
concerning the social value of contraception, and 
aware, moreover, of the searching criticism to 
which the police department of New York City is 
now subjected, would ever have chosen the present 
moment as one psychologically suited to inaugurate 
a brutal raid upon a modest unadvertised clinic 
which was functioning quietly and successfully in an 
obscure side street, minding its own business and 
hoping that its powerful ecclesiastical neighbors 
would mind theirs. At a time when the criminal 
elements of the city—racketeers, gangsters, gunmen 
and hijackers—are so active and successful, it would 
seem to a bystander that all the intelligence, skill, 
and brawn of the force should be mobilized and 
focused upon “crime control.” 

Even the thrill of satisfaction we have had in the 
otters of distinguished doctors to testify in our be- 
half, in the letters to the press, and the courageous 
outspoken editorials, cannot obliterate the memory 
of Policewoman Sullivan standing in the clinic 
and shouting vigorously and victoriously ‘This is 
my party!” [ would rather forget that here was a 
woman fighting against other women who were de- 
voting their lives to succor and to save their fellow 
women. By trickery and hypocrisy she had ob- 
tained her “evidence,” and now she triumphantly 
commanded the doctors and nurses into thé waiting 
patrol wagons. 

Whatever the outcome of this raiding party, I 
her eby call upon the citizens of New York to find 
out for themselves how and where it originated, and 
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why it was carried out. I ask them to recall the 
breaking up by the police of the birth-control meet- 
ing in Town Hall, with the subsequent revelation 
that this illegal action was instigated by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities. We are paying, 
and paying heavily, for the support of a great 
police force. It is our right and duty to insist that 
it shall function in an efficient, legal, and socially 
efiective manner. Policewoman Sullivan’s “party”’ 
exposes it as operating in a manner which suggests 
the gratification of private prejudices and unreason- 
ing emotion, rather than the even-handed adminis- 
tration of justice and the law. 
MARGARET SANGER. 


Washington Notes 


S the extra session of Congress swings into its sec- 
A ond week, several things are reasonably clear to the 
observing eye. One is that, under the benign rule of the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas Longworth, the House this time is bet- 
ter organized, disciplined and directed than™ it has been 
since the good old Cannon days, for which, it must be con- 
fessed, young liberal as I am, the painful periods of legis- 
lative incompetency through which we have since sweated 
frequently caused me to mourn. The reasons why the 
House promises this time to function as well as can reason- 
ably be expected from any body of its size, and better than 
it has for many years, are numerous, varied and con- 
vincing. First, there is the outstanding fact that the Repub- 
licans have a clear plurality of a hundred votes; second, no 
coalition of so-called progressives and Democrats is possi- 
ble, for the double reason that the progressives are with- 
out cohesive force or sense of direction, and the Democrats 
are divided on practically every issue, including particu- 
larly the tariff; third, the tone of the whole Congress is 
conservative, conciliatory, docile. They want to follow, 
not fight. There is, too, the harmonious nature of the 
Rev. Dr. Longworth’s 1929-model legislative machine, the 
closeness of his relations and clearness of his understand- 
ing with the Hon. Jack Garner, puffy little manager of 
the minority, and the ardent character of the Longworth 
desire to gain a reputation for at least approximately seri- 
ous statesmanship, a thing not so easy for a “Prince of 
Good Fellows” to establish and maintain. If he ever is 


- going to establish that sort of a reputation, this is the time 


to do it. It is not likely he will have a better opportunity. 
The tenor of his speech upon the occasion of his reélection 
as Speaker was an indication that the Rev. Dr. Longworth 
fully grasps this aspect of the situation. 


Another thing that seems clear about the session is that 
the Senate is as lacking in leadership as the House is well 
led. So far as that is concerned, the Senate has not had 
a real leader since the death of Boies Penrose. Lodge 
made no real attempt to lead. Irritable, and unpopular 
most of the time, he did not care whether anyone followed 
or not. Curtis was, of course, the feeblest sort of joke 
as a floor leader, and it is difficult to find a fitting word to 
describe the blundering ineptitude of the elephantine Wat- 
son. If there were such a thing as a virile and unified 
minority in the Senate, or if the progressives had cither a 
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program or a boss, the weakness of the regular Republican 
leadership might mean administration disaster in this ses- 
sion. As it is, I do not believe, in spite of the predictions 
to the contrary, that Mr. Hoover will have a great deal of 
trouble in getting what he wants from the Senate. One 
reason is that, if the House performs with the competency 
and speed expected, delay and inertia upon the part of the 
Senate will be in such striking contrast as to make its posi- 
tion not only indefensible but uncomfortable and untenable. 
Another is that, unlike Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Hoover has a 
very clear and concrete idea of what he does and doesn’t 
want. In these yeasty days, the quality of definiteness 
gives the man in the White House a great advantage. As 
for the Senate leadership, my belief is that, before the ses- 
sion is half over, the practical direction and control of the 
majority will be in the hands of the shrewd Mr. Moses 
of New Hampshire, for the simple reason that there is no 
one else. Whatever you may think of Mr. Moses—and a 
good many do—it must be conceded that he is an effective 
fellow in a legislative body—not impressive, perhaps, but 
effective. He knows all the tricks. 

He is experienced and smooth. He does not inspire con- 
fidence, and his politics is never on a high plane. He cuts 
corners and his political principles are largely matters of 
expediency and not of conviction. Nevertheless he is the 
best bet in sight, and if anything like orderly administrative 
support is to be obtained in the Senate, the administration 
will have to rely largely on Mr. Moses. For one reason, 
there is no one else. For another, he is the logical White 
House Spokesman. He was the original Hoover-for- 
President Senator, and one of his campaign managers. The 
idea that Henry Allen, the new Senator from Kansas, is 
to be the Hoover senatorial representative, the recognized 
“friend of the President,” is not, in my judgment, well 
founded. Mr. Allen’s talents are for platform comedy 
rather than practical, political effectiveness. He is a windy 
and not very convincing orator, good, I suppose, in Kansas, 
but unless I am greatly mistaken he will prove almost as 
much of a flop in the Senate as he did in the campaign 
as publicity manager. I regret to say that Henry is not 
as deep as he looks. 


It is interesting that Mr. Hoover should personally be 
so much stronger in the House than in the Senate. Most 
of his real political friends are in the House, very few in 
the upper chamber. I recall that last April, long before 
the Hoover movement had its real impetus, an organization 
of nearly two hundred Republican House members was 
effected, in the Hoover interest. Nearly all these men are 
still in the House. All of them are still Hoover men. 
They have a feeling that they were instrumental in putting 
Herbert in the White House and that it is incumbent upon 
them to support him, which feeling naturally makes easier 
the Rev. Dr. Longworth’s prospective demonstration of 
competency. There is no such feeling in the Senate. On 
the contrary, among the older Senators there were few 
who were enthusiastic for Hoover’s nomination. Most of 
them, including Leader Watson, were bitterly hostile. 
Quite a number still harbor hot resentment at the manner 
in which the Hoover organization rolled them flat at 
Kansas City and at the necessity of accepting as President 
a man whose Republicanism is too recent to be warm or real. 
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Despite the absence of affection for Hoover among Re. 
publican Senators, and notwithstanding the incurab|- gare 
rulity of that allegedly august body, I repeat that, while 
there will be hostility to the Hoover ideas, it will not be 
unyielding hostility. A considerable amount of trouble 
will be made by the Norbecks, Reeds, Johnsons and Nye; 
and one or two others, but in the end they will give ui 
because of the extremely uncomfortable nature of the posi- 
tion in which they will be placed, by the prompt action of 
the House and by the pressure of public opinion. This, | 
think, will be behind Mr. Hoover as it was behind the 
good Calvin, though with better reason. I have often dwelt 
upon the depressing fact that, regardless of his strength 
with the people, Mr. Coolidge had worse luck with his 
recommendations in Congress than any President who can 
be recalled. Undoubtedly that is true, but there is a dif. 
ference between Hoover and Coolidge. Hoover is not 
only far clearer as to what he wants, but, with the power 
to get it, he will not be too timid to use that power, not- 
withstanding his conciliatory twaddle about the “separa- 
tion of the executive from the legislative branch” and “the 
duty of Congress,” and notwithstanding the disappointing 
drabness of his first message. Perhaps I am wrong, but | 
think he will at least put up a fight. That is one thing 
his predecessor never thought of doing. 


But getting away from the legislative outlook, the most 
interesting speculation-in Washington right now, aside 
from the major European posts soon to be filled, concerns 
the governor-generalship of the Philippines. For this the 
Roosevelt family has developed two candidates. One, of 
course, is dauntless young Theodore, Jr., now, as I am told, 
on his way home from India with a whole boat-load of 
stuffed beasts and birds, and a buoyancy of spirit that will 
be pretty hard for some of his friends to bear. The other 
is Cousin Nicholas Roosevelt, editorial writer on the New 
York Times, author of several books on the Orient and 
authority on the Philippines. This is the job Herbert 
offered the martyred Donovan, declaring his belief at the 
time that it was the most important place he had at his 
disposal, and presented the best opportunity for “constri- 
tive work.” That was all right, but 10,000 miles seemed 
a little too far away for poor Bill. He prefers to be mis- 
erable in Washington rather than happy on the other side 
of the world. If there are any other names besides those 
of the Roosevelt boys now under consideration for this 
post, they have not been revealed. It does seem, though, 
that if the Roosevelt family could just unite it would stand 
a better chance. . 

Speaking of Roosevelts, I am too far away from Albany 
to know much about the merits of the matter, but New 
Yorkers of both parties who are here or who come hire 
are in apparent accord as to Governor Roosevelt’s perform- 
ance up to date. The Democrats are privately depressed 
over the alleged fact that he has just missed “clicking.” 
Republicans are correspondingly elated over what they 
term his “flop,” and the ease with which they really believe 
they can beat him-next year. It may of course change, but 
I am revealing no secret when I say the talk we get down 
here about Franklin D. is not so good, not so good. P 

T. R. B. 


Washington. 
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Mr. Henry Travers 


HE Theater Guild lets the season subside with two 

comedies, the last of which is from Prague by way 
of Mr. Philip Moeller. “The Camel through the Needle’s 
Eye” is the second play so far by Frantisek Langer to be 
produced in New York, but he has been for some time well 
known in Central Europe certainly, and in his own coun- 
try much esteemed. The Reinhardt company brought 
“Periphery” to us last year, a play of the “Liliom” school, 
though more genuine than Molnar’s work, less sentimental 
and perhaps less theatrically effective. This comedy at the 
Martin Beck is in a lighter mood, written with a good deal 
of carefree improvisation, and for the first two acts very 
pleasantly engaging and worthy to be seen, now that the 
easy light of spring has come and our minds relax into 
summer indulgences. 

We begin with rheumatism and cooked-over cabbage, for 
the eyes and nose of charity. Pesta lies on his bed by the 
wall, his wife scrubs, gets the room into the right smell 
for poverty, recounts her youth and ruin, and sends the 
husband out to fall down in the streets and be brought 
home by the kind rich. He is presently brought in by a 
counselor, a society lady, a director and Alik, a rich young 
man who is too blasé to speak—he writes what he has to 
say. Things look up. The young man carries off Mrs. 
Pesta’s daughter Susi, child of her early wrongs, and leaves 
money behind. In the second act the young couple are in 
love: and with a European delicacy—which is to say pleas- 
antly, without heavy slogans about what makes a man a 
man—Susi is pushing Alik into business progress, and un- 
der the devotion of the counselor and the director is play- 
ing the market herself. The society lady comes with her 
daughter, whom Alik is designed to marry. Alik’s father 
comes. The plan for a milk establishment that Susi’s 
mother has more or less brought in has suddenly matured ; 
the two gentlemen back it; and, since Alik’s father is foot- 
ing the bills for the household, it seems, Susi departs, in 
great independence. 

The last act shows the milk establishment, with some- 
thing of the mewe-kunst thrown in, carried on in fact from 
the previous act, where Mr. Lee Simonson’s décor was 
also modern and a good deal better at that than most of 
the funst exhibitions have been. 

As in so many comedies, the last act in “The Camel 
through the Needle’s Eye” finds itself less secure in its 
invention. Part of it might well be cut; ten minutes at 
least could be cut and still keep the play an amiable length. 
And more motivation might be supplied; the butler from 
the second-act apartment—with his familiar superiorities 
not unlike Serena Blandish’s friend Martin and divers 
others—might be brought in again; the motive of the so- 
ciety young lady and Susi as half-sisters, one by the wife, 
one by the mistress, might be made diverting; the troubles 
of the lovers might be entrusted to a slightly more serious 
scrutiny and still be safe in our interest—there might, in 
sum, be a little more subtlety and point without risking 
any loss in the play’s humor and the audience’s attention. 
The very end of the play is capital. The lovers will of 
course marry, and in connection with the problem of their 
marriage the Continental class sense makes an interesting 
complication, for Susi is not sure yet whether Alik will 
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want to stay in this world of trade and love that she has 
drawn him to. And just as we expect the marriage, we 
expect Alik to burst out of his boredom into a tirade of 
speech, for these are pleasant developments suitable for 
comedies. But the row at the end, with Alik shouting 
out who is boss from this on, comes off very fresh and 
round. 

Mr. Elliot Cabot and Miss Miriam Hopkins have to 
carry the more elusive delights of the comedy and must 
struggle with the unrealities and sincerities of such roles, 
and render for us the archness and sprightliness of dear 
young people as love stories like to make them out. They 
are more than successful with Alik and Susi, except per- 
haps in the last act, where the matter sometimes suffers 
from what F. P. A. once called fallen archness—the little 
scene, for instance, where she gives him a lesson in selling 
milk to customers. To their credit, however, it must be 
said, they reduce this to its least possible nausea. We are 
reminded in these passages of the whole subject of the 
arch, and the various national degrees of endurance of it. 
Those noisome young girls of Galsworthy’s—the lassie in 
“Old English,” say, or that young daughter in Milne’s 
“Meet the Prince,” which Mr. Basil Sydney and Miss 
Mary Ellis are now presenting, must be more acceptable 
to the English taste than to ours. With us it is only with 
varying degrees of health that they can be faced; and, for 
the actors, the problem of such roles and scenes increases 


‘with the amount of intelligence implicated. 


Mr. Morris Carnovsky, by attention to the details of 
his practice and especially to the details of his appearance, 
has become steadily a better player; his Director Bezchyba 
is good. Miss Helen Westley brings to the prize role of 
Mrs. Pesta, with all its variety and comic possibilities, her 
stage magnetism, which is very marked, and her genuine 
comic gifts in tone and movement and sudden improvisa- 
tions. Her whole first act is crackling comedy; the phras- 
ing where she talks of her troubles and schemes and 
philosophy of life is delicious; and that place where she 
steps up om'the box and leans massively over the rheumatic’s 
bed is perfect. In the second act she is still good. By the 
end of the piece she has become subtly monotonous. This 
is due to her peculiar talents, which are so fresh, engaging 
and bright in their color and edge, but which, by an in- 
ability to study her performance through, for shading and 
surprise and sound design, leave any long role of hers 
marred with that baffling tinge of the amateurish or off- 
hand or whatever one likes to call it. For parts that do 
not take too long a time for their development or presenta- 
tion on the stage, her qualities are brilliant, both for cer- 
tain kinds of the tragic and for comedy. 

It is through just this faculty of study that Mr. Henry 
Travers becomes one of the best actors in our theater. He 
knows how to study his performance inch by inch and 
phrase by phrase, in order to keep it fresh and to keep it 
from dying on him, however long it may be. You watch 
his first motions as old Pesta lying on the bed against the 
wall, the timing of those groans, the simplification of his 
effects till they are right and are a steady mild surprise, 
never flat or quite expected; you watch that whirl on the 
bed as he springs back on it when he hears his wife com- 
ing, how neat it is, and how neat that whirling his chair 
in a circle is at the very end when the family row is on. 
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You listen to his cues in that scene with Susi when her 
mother is out, rough comedy so finely timed together that 
it becomes beautiful. People without technical training, 
discernment or perhaps habit must wonder what it is that 
makes them listen for his speeches, keep their eyes on him, 
hear him coming down the stair, smiling in their hearts 
at the thought of him. The comic endowment is there, 
in voice and mask, they can see that, but they may not 
know with what pains the whole thing is carried out, and 
they may not realize that there is very little acting to be 
seen that has so much technical absorption. At the same 
time there may be some among them who are thrown off 
the track by the simplicity and modesty of this actor’s 
method, for he has none of the actor-egotism, that feeling 
that an actor should, as Baron said, to Talma’s delight, 
“be brought up an the laps of the queens,” that luster of 
self, that makes sometimes great stars and sometimes bores. 
The work of Mr. Travers is a small but perfect genre. 
Stark YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Better and Better 


IR: We read with profound admiration the suggestions for 
the enforcement of that noble experiment, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, offered by Mr. Francis Modnicker. It seems to us 
that he is one of the first to propound a concrete, constructive 


mode of action for 100-percent Americans, But—why does he 


stop short? We quote: “A certain sum of money could be of- 
fered each year by each estate of the Union to the citizen of their 
state reporting the most cases of liquor selling which have re- 
sulted in an arrest.” We suggest, as an additional attraction to 
the reward and the certificate of honor (which should certainly 
be signed by Mabel Willebrandt and Senator Heflin, as well as 
by our great and good President) that the bootleggers and other 
dastards reported be carefully saved for the grand presentation 
ceremonies. On that occasion, they could be publicly burned by 
the winning contender of each state, while the school children, 
W. C. T. U., and other patriotic organizations gallantly wave 
the national prohibition flag, suggested by Mr. Modnicker. Such 
serious offenders against the law are certainly more odious to 
God than the heretics of the Middle Ages who were rightly 
executed for being in the wrong in their interpretation of scholas- 
tic doctrines of transubstantiation and consubstantiation. 

School children particularly should be taught the meaning of 
patriotism and religion, and we have a practical suggestion to 
offer. Each of the dear little tots who shoots, stabs, or otherwise 
disposes of a fdther, mother, sister, or brother who takes a drink 
of liquor, will have his or her name written on the blackboard 
with a large gold star after it, and will also be allowed to lead 
the children in singing 


My country ’tis of Thee 
Sweet Land of Liberty... . 


KeltH MASTERS, 


Cambridge, Mass. ALEXANDER J. Jaascs, 


The Function of the Federal 


Reserve Bank 


IR: Someone said that you would better be talked about, 

even adversely, than not at all. It is a compliment to be 
mentioned in your paper in any way. However, your recent 
article contains so much that is open to question that I take the 
liberty of enclosing you a copy of my speech on the subject, which 
perhaps you have read, 
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You misinterpreted my attitude entirely. What I want is tha 
the Federal Reserve should function as Wilson intended; namely, 
to supply credit for legitimate business and not make credit 4 
high that business can’t use it. I don’t think that the Feder,) : 
Reserve has any right in the speculative field either for o } 
against. They can’t supply cheap credit for the business map Pay 
on the one side and try and raise rates on speculative activities 
in New York on the other hand. It is certainly disgracefy| 1 S 
have the interest rate of 20 percent in America when the bank- new 
rupt nations of Europe are not paying over 6 percent. He 
E. C. Strokes, 
Trenton, N. J. dove 
freq 
[The Federal Reserve Banks are not responsible for the recent abou 
raising of interest rates to borrowers in the United States. Th. such 
rediscount rate has, contrary to sound central banking practice, unde 
remained below the market rate for several years. What is creat- arms 
ing the tightness of credit for legitimate productive purposes js T 
the absorption of credit by stock speculation. It is the duty of Mr. 
the Federal Reserve authorities under the law, just as it is a wise ond | 
economic policy, to do all they can to prevent reserves from being and | 
drawn upon for speculative purposes, in order that credit may be he 
ample, in the long run, for business. Without any central bank- veore 
ing authority we should now be headed for disastrous inflation [ae 2 
succeeded by deflation; and we shall get to the same goal if the the | 


authority which exists does not check the growth of speculative repor 
eredit—Tue Eprrors.]) 


Brakes for Speculation 


IR: Upon the surface, it would appear that a simple and ef- 
fective way to moderate speculative fevers in the stock mar- 
ket would be to reduce the temptation for undue concentration of 
credit upon which they are fed. High interest rates can only in- 
crease this concentration. sheds 
Please explain why usury laws cannot, or should not, be made ime, 
to apply to call loans, as well as to other forms of credit. the pt 
Also show if a legal maximum rate of 6 percent (perhaps only eA 

3 or 4) is feasible for call loans and would not be the simplest, - 
sanest and most effective way to confine speculative credits with- , 
in reasonable limits. nder 
Failing a centralized, coérdinated and harmonious banking sys- a © 
tem, what defense is left to the general business community except that ¢: 

























an appeal for regulation by law? Thi 
Carlsbad, N. M. Francis G. Tracy, acutely 
sponde 
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A Conference on Imperialism isking 

hich 


IR: Labor Party members of the House of Commons are 


organizing a two days’ conference on Imperialism in London, The 
on July 17 and i8. The delegates will be chiefly Americans and ght, | 
Englishmen, since two nations are now the leading exponents of nabilit 
aggressive imperialism. Among the topics to be considered st he put 


thei 
ories 

bf this 
his tele 


as the 


this conference are: 


1, How the United States is trying to dominate the world. 

2. The British Labor Party and British Imperialism. 

3. How to get Invading Marines and Troops out of occupitd 
countries and areas. 


4. Publicity on Concessions. » the | 
5. International Allocation of Natural Resources. a 
10™ 


6. An International Investment Board and Bank. 
. SSin 

Doubtless many of your readers will be in London in July and we 
would like to attend this conference. It will be open to the bories 5 
public. Many of the delegates are going over on the Majestic blishe 
(White Star Line) from New York, Wednesday July 10. We reach 
have secured a special rate of $175 for the round trip, Third The 

Class tourist, and would be glad to have those who wish to # ick . 
communicate with us at the Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C. 3 











Benjamin Marsa. inter 
Secretary, the Peoples’ Lobby. Section 
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The Newspapers 


You Cau’t Print That, by George Seldes. New York: 
Payson and Clarke, Ltd. 465 pages. $3.50. 


ELDES, as is known to anyone whe has ever en- 

countered him streaking across Europe, is a born 
newsman with an instinctive love for a front-page story. 
He thoroughly enjoys a fight as well. And so, with his 
love for a story and his love for a combat, he has had 
frequent collisions with governments which are touchy 
about the mews concerning them. Sometimes he has left 
such a country voluntarily, often by request, sometimes 
under his own power and, once at least, feet first in the 
arms of the police. 

The immediate appeal of “You Can’t Print That,” 

Mr. Seldes’ now-it-can-be-told account of the triumphs 
and trials of the foreign correspondent, and of conditions 
and personalities in some of the countries he visited, lies in 
the element of authentic adventure. The adventure begins 
early in the book with the mad journey into Germany, at 
the beginning of the Armistice, of a group of American 
reporters and their accidental interview with Hindenburg, 
who told them that the War had been won by the Amer- 
ican infantry in the Argonne and then broke into tears for 
his defeated fatherland; for this, naturally, the corre- 
spondents were arrested on orders of General Pershing. 
The adventure ends on the last page with Mr. Seldes’ 
arrest by D’Annunzio’s police because of a story which he 
had smuggled out from Fiume. 
The value of his book, however, lies in the light that it 
sheds on the stupidity, futility and self-defeat of peace- 
ime, and even to some extent war-time, censorship, and on 
the purity of the stream of information which flows into 
e American public mind through the channels of the 
mewspapers. Censorship, as Mr. Seldes tells of it, falls 
under three principal headings: that exercised by officials, 
at exercised by newspapers on their correspondents, and 
that exercised by correspondents upon themselves. 

This last category is extremely important. The author 
acutely describes one fashion in which it works—corre- 
spondents, sometimes with families and leased apartments, 
gnoring stories not i enough to warrant their 
isking expulsion from the country, waiting for the story 
hich will be really worth the cost. 

The official censors frequently are seen in a ridiculous 
ight, for it would appear that, because of their innate 
nability to comprehend how news is distributed and how 
he public reacts, they often stop stories which would bene- 
their causes while the-more important of the hurtful 
ories usually get out somehow. The most perfect example 
pf this which Mr. Seldes gives is that of the delaying of 
his telegrams on the bombardment of Damascus. Seldes 
as the only journalistic witness of that event. As he saw 
, the bombardment, far from being a piece of frightful- 
hess, Was an unavoidable measure and so accomplished as to 
nomize in lives. But while the French military were 
sing with Seldes’ messages, Arab runners got out with 
antastically exaggerated stories of an atrocious massacre, 
tories which were picked up by the great news agencies and 
blished throughout the world, with enormous harm to 
rench prestige, 

‘There is much in “You Can’t Print That” about the 
icky censorship practised in Soviet Russia; much about 
fe intimidation of journalists by Mussalini’s government ; 
Section en the efforts of the Rumanian government to 
rer political rettemness. Mir. Seldes feels that these cen- 
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sorships have prevented those countries’ appearing in their 
true colors before the American public. Of Italy specifically 
he feels that opinion im this country has been misled by the 
blather of tourists who found that Italy had been saved 
by Mussolini because the trains ran on time, and by the 
propaganda of bankers who had Italian bonds to float. But 
here, it would seem, the author has credited the censors 
with a success which they have not achieved. There are no 
three countries in the world where news censorship is 
more rigid than it is in Russia, Italy and Rumania; and 
there are no three countries in the world which are re- 
garded with more distrust by the American public. The 
very presence of a censorship in peace-time suggests to 
intelligent persons that there is something vicious to hide, 
and therefore such a censorship itself creates the bad im- 
pression which it is supposed to forestall. . 

Mr. Seldes asserts that international bankers are to a 
considerable extent responsible for the widespread existence 
of censorships since the War. “There are the bond issues 
of many billions,” he writes. “News must be suppressed 
when unfavorable, otherwise the market will crash; news 
must be perverted at all times, otherwise new loans will be 
more difficult and rates will be too high. The foreign offices 
and the bankers combine in this attack on a free press, and 
both are powerful and effective.” He intimates that this 
financial influence frightens newspapers themselves into ton- 
ing their accounts. 

To this reviewer, this seems a little improbable. Certainly 
Mr. Seldes neglects to prove it. His own paper, The 
Chicago Tribune, which has boasted in full-page office ads 
that it is “a business institution,” and whose back pages 
are jammed with advertisements of bond issues, is not 
noted for its kindness to Européan chancellories. Indeed, 
Mr. Seldes rebuts his own charges in the very stories he 
tells of the expensive and ingenious efforts of the news 
papers and their reporters to get the facts. The only 
evidence which he cites of business-office influence on the 
handling of news concerns the Paris edition of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, which can hardly be taken as a standard 
American newspapers. 

Mr. Seldes makes another charge against the newspapers, 
however, which they can hardly escape. That is of nig- 
gardliness in covering so important a news center as Mex- 
ico City by means of local correspondents, most of whom, 
it appears, are not newspaper men at all, but resident Amer- 
icans engaged in other occupations, to whom newspaper 
work is only a side-line. The author treats of them in the 
one thoroughly bitter section of his book—the section de- 
scribing the attitude of the American embassy toward the 
Calles government as evinced before the advent of Mr. 
Morrow. Throughout his volume Mr. Seldes has little 
but ill to say of American diplomatic representatives, who, 


‘by his account, often acted as allies of the European cen- 


sors. In Mexico City, he says, he found the embassy 
cherishing a heritage of a hundred years of hatred for 
Mexico, working hand in glove with the interventionists, 
maintaining spiritual accord with the “oil, mining, bank- 
ing and plantation interests, which to this very day scorn 
and curse the land which gives them wealth.” There, for 
once, Mr. Seldes writes, he found American diplomatic 
officials aiid American press representatives pulling to- 
gether. He charges these amateur reporters with worse 
than incompetence; with downright perversion of news. 
Only two of the resident correspondents does he except 
from his attack. 

Of course, no newspaper can afford to maintain first- 
class professianal correspondents at every spot where news 
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may originate, but it does seem that the importance of the 
relations between the United States and Mexico—two 
years ago these relations led the two countries danger- 
ously close to war—would dictate better representation 
there than Mr. Seldes describes. 

Harotp NorMan Denny. 


Bill Haywood’s Book 


Bill Haywood’s Book, the autobiography of William D. 
Haywood. New York: International Publishers. 368 
pages. $3.50. 

ILL HAYWOOD, adored leader of the I. W. W., 

was a part of that last pioneering effort which be- 
gan with the Civil War, and was not over until the World 
War and its consequences had established the final position 
of industrialism. He was born in Utah when that state 
was a Mormon Empire, and the first part of his auto- 
biography is placed in an almost conventionalized western- 
pioneer atmosphere: saloons, bawdy houses, free-for-all 
gun fights, gold mining, pony express and Indians. He 
himself was a cowboy and rancher before he became a 
miner and a labor leader; he participated in the strikes at 
Cripple Creek, Lawrence, and Telluride. Later he was pro- 
secuted as a Red, and when he finally left America it was 
almost as an alien: he sought in Russia the only citizen- 
ship open to him, Yet he had also homesteaded in Ne- 
vada and had lost his farm through legal technicalities 
only in time to face the panic of 1896 and to travel, for a 
time, with General Coxey’s army. 

In some ways the present volume resembles those popu- 
lar books of memoirs written to exploit an intimate know- 
ledge of famous men and events. Haywood was a good 
deal of a conscious celebrity, proud in a very simple, naive 
way that he had been selected as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Western Federation of Miners in his second year of 
membership; proud and pleased that men loved him, that 
he directed important events—even that the government 
recognized him with warfare against his person. But if 
his book resembles those of the literary gossips in tech- 
nique, it does not in mood. There is no brilliance nor 
gaiety, only bitter humor; no lightness of touch or sophis- 
tication, rather simplicity and the intense seriousness which 
comes out of dealing with poverty. And the men who 
are mentioned in his pages are those who have led strikes 
or have been beaten up or arrested in labor battles. The 
greatest event in his life was the Moyer-Pettibone-Hay- 
wood trial for the murder of a former governor of Idaho— 
a patently “framed” case in which all three men, arrested 
without a warrant and taken from state to state without 
extradition, were quickly proved innocent. 

Haywood’s real entry into public life came in 1898, 
when he was elected as an official in the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, the organization of metal, as distinguished 
from coal, miners. It was from this group that the Inter- 
national Workers of the World were later to spring. ‘The 
I. W. W. was Bill Haywood’s contribution to American 
labor history. It was organized in Chicago in 1905, at 
the start as a socialistic organization. Very quickly, how- 
ever, the I. W. W. lost its political character and became 
purely a direct-action group. The I. W. W., no less than 
Haywood himself, was an aspect of the vanishing frontier. 
It was a pioneer movement, essentially male and migratory. 
In the end its disintegration, like that of the Socialist 
party, was an effect of the Russian Revolution. 

Haywood left the United States for Soviet Russia while 
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he was free on bail pending re-trial on the charge of Crip, 
inal Syndicalism. In many ways this escape was the 
great error in his career. To a degree it discredited hip 
in the United States; he was never able to take any ver 
great part in Russian affairs, willing as he was. Yt |, 
cannot be greatly blamed for having taken his liberty 
where he found it. When he sailed for Russia he wa 
under a long jail sentence which he did not believe wou), 
be reversed or shortened; the country was at the very 
height of its fever of Red hunting and he was justified jy 
believing that he, more than any other I. W. W., was in 
a dangerous position. Besides this he was sick: his death 
in Russia last year was caused by illness which his term 
in jail had already intensified. 
Me vin P. Levy, 


Quacks Ancient and Modern 


The Quacks of Old London, by C. J. 8. Thomp 
sg Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 356 pages, 
4. 


N old golden Prague, in the castle wherein President 
Masaryk now lives, a small, unique street stil! stands 
complete in its ancient glory. This street consists of only 
forty-two houses, each house quite unusual in itself: small 
almost miniature houses, with narrow windows and larg 
kitchens. In the kitchens one finds retorts, large bottle 
and strangely shaped ovens. Somewhere on the walls there 
are still preserved semi-erased chemical formulas and ip. 
comprehensible inscriptions. This small street was name 
“The Street of the Alchemists,” and it has been preserved 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. 

In London, however, no such street has been preserved, 
and C. J. S. Thompson’s book, dedicated to the old Lo 
don quacks, restores to us in every detail, and with his 
torical data, that very interesting period of those seckers of 
truth. Before our eyes pass dozens of doctors, heales 
and students of astrology: the famous quack, Arthur Der, 
who was summoned before the censors for hanging outa 
table at his door, on which Le exposed for sale severd 
medicines by which many diseases were said to be certainly 
cured; John Lambe, who was undoubtedly a great scour 
drel; Dr. James Tilburg who first cured the French por; 
Geovanni Fr. Borri, the Italian alchemist, who practised 
at several of the courts of Europe in the seventeenth cer 
tury; Dr. E. Gray, author of many books; Dr. Liond 
Lockyer; Dr. Solmon; William Read, who was Oculist in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, and who began his career a4 
jobbing tailor, was eventually knighted by Queen Ann 
and became one of the most fashionable practitioners of bi 
day. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is written in very plain languagt 
and offers a vast amount of historical material. Aside fron 
that, it raises many important questions, One of them # 
why have there existed, and do there still exist—as man} 
now, perhaps, as ever—quacks and charlatans? 1" 
enough, in the Journal of the American Medical As 
tion one reads to his heart’s content of physicians—que® 
—who break the laws of medical ethics. I am certain! 
such a book on modern quacks would be of no | 
documentary value thar the present book of Mr. Thom 
son. 

Lord Bacon in his “Advancement of Learning’ obser’ 
“We see the weakness and credulity of men in such, as 
will prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned 
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sician.” ‘The reasons for that lie much deeper than perhaps 
we might imagine. A man, when he is sick, wishes to see 
in a physician not only a techician and expert, but also a 
person who could give spiritual power to help stave off the 
disease. A physician, first of all, mus: be a humanitarian; 
and if that were understood by all physicians, I am cer- 
tein the number of quacks and charlatans would have 


decreased. 
Boris SOKOLOFF. 


The Innocent Voyage 


The Innocent Voyage, by Richard Hughes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


ONCE knew a man who could never write five lines 
] together without a quotation from Goethe, so that 
you could spot his unsigned articles unerringly by these 
little flags he stuck up to guide you across the map of his 
argument. In somewhat the same way I seem never to be 
able to open my mouth without a reference to something 
French; well, this time it will be brief. In France they 
have a category of writer called Jes moins de trente ans: 
this is to my mind a useful classification, and the only one 
into which I can fit Mr. Richard Hughes, who was de- 
scribed by Miss Rebecca West as “almost the only very 
young writer we have over here.” Mr. Hughes has been 
writing printable verse since he was six; among the poems 
in his “Confessio Juvenis” is one called “An Elephant De- 
voured by a Roc,” which is a morceau d'anthologie. (It 
was not written at the age of six.) I have read two of 
his plays, “The Sisters’ Tragedy” (produced in London 
in 1922), and “A Comedy of Good and Evil” (also pro- 
duced in 1924); they compel my admiration while re- 
pelling my interest, for they are about rural Welsh folk; 
but in the second play there is a scene of high comedy, 
between Gladys, the beautiful child devil, and Owain 
Flatfish, the heavenly guardian angel of the district, each 
trying to persuade the other to accept dead parson Will- 
iams’ soul, that will enchant every reader. Then there 
are Mr. Hughes’ short stories, collected under the title 
“A Moment of Time.” Some of them are very good trick 
stories that O. Henry would have been proud to sign— 
“Martha,” for example, or “The Ghost”; others are tramp 
stories that would not offend A. E. Coppard, or Ernest 
Hemingway, and the best of these is, I believe, “Poor 
Man's Inn”; but “Lochinvarovitch,” a tale of South 
Slavia, is the best of the lot. With this behind him, Mr. 
Hughes has published his first novel, and a more contin- 
ually humorous, delicately sinister, and exquisitely written 
tale of children, pirates, and tropics no one could wish 
to read. 

The test of a work of the imagination is that it should 
be credible (not necessarily “true to life’); from first 
to last there is an accent of credibility in “The Innocent 
Voyage” which the reader never for a moment doubts: 
the eerily silent earthquake, the grotesque, lightning-lit 
hurricane, the.intricacies of description of life on a sailing 
vessel, the sense of the importance or unimportance of 
grave or trivial phenomena to each of the highly indi- 
vidualized children—Mr. Hughes conveys them with the 


most tranquil and accomplished artistry. Even when he is 


spoofing, we recollect only afterward that he was pulling 
our leg; and he is never so humorous as in his most “realis- 
tic” moments—the incident of the pirate captain’s slipper, 
for example, the circus on board the Dutchman's ship, or 
Mrs. Bas-Thornton’s recital of “The Lady of the Lake” 
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during the fearful progress of the hurricane. The narra- 
tive is infused with poetry: a crane “trumpeted des- 
perately” in the hot silence; “no bird trespassed on the 
inert air’; “the trees moved as little as the pillars of a 
ruin”; “the cracks and scars on Jonsen’s enormous hands 
were as interesting to her as the valleys on the moon to a 
boy with a telescope”; “where an orange-tree loaded with 
golden fruit gleamed dark and bright in the moonlight, 
veiled in the pinpoint scintillation of a thousand fireflies, 
sat the old black saint among the branches, talking loudly, 
drunkenly, confidentially with God”; “the sea was like 
a smooth pampas of quick-silver: so steady you could not 
split shore from reflection, till the casual collision of a peli- 
can broke the phantom.” 

Poetry, a readily varied humor running the gamut from 
mad playfulness to the most biting satirical wit, and in 
addition a rich multiplicity of incident, are of themselves 
enough to commend any imaginative fiction; but Mr. 
Hughes gives us more. He gives us a world authentically 
apprehended—or so the reader is convinced—through the 
mind and senses of children. About their amazing rela- 
tions with their parents, I should write too much if I 
wrote at all; let me say only that psychoanalysts will be 
grieved and wounded by what they read here. Of babies, 
and by way of explaining four-year-old Laura, Mr. 
Hughes says, “they are animals, and have a very ancient 
and ramified culture, as cats have, and fishes, and even 
snakes: the same in kind as these, but much more compli- 
cated and vivid, since babies are, after all, one of the most 
developed species of the lower vertebrates.” It is only one 
of his many triumphs that in but a few scattered lines he 
makes us sense profoundly the difference between what 
thirteen-year-old Margaret knew, and what ten-year-old 
Emily knew. We learn much about the central character 
of this book, death-dealing, innocent Emily, living accord- 
ing to an angelical, fourth-dimensional logic, when we 
read that “A child can hide the most appalling secret with- 
out effort, and is practically secure against detection.” 
Emily as an adult, or an adult acting as Emily acted, is 
unthinkable: no adult would ignore John’s death as these 
children did; none would ignore the plight of Margaret 
and treat her with such cruelty; the innocent episode of 
the baby alligator becomes viciousness if you add ten 
years to Emily: all this goes without saying, but what 
is brilliant and horrifyingly fascinating is Mr. Hughes’ 
unruffed relation, with only a rare word of comment, 
in which we gather for ourselves how such things can 
be. 

We know, when we have read this gleaming, smoothly 
polished, granite-cored narrative, that human beings can, if 
they are young enough, go through the fiery furnace and 
seem to escape unscathed; but we wonder ever after 
if they really were not chemically changed in the cru- 
cible. One thing all of us will be sure of, and that is 
that the pirates saved their immortal souls only by getting 
rid of these engaging brats. Mr. Hughes is the very devil 
himself; if our noses were keen enough we should know 
he reeked of sulphur, but in his book we smell only am- 
bergris. 

At the close, Emily having been placed in school, he 
says blandly, and, for all I know, sincerely: ‘Looking at 
that gentle, happy throng of clean, innocent faces and soft, 
graceful limbs, listening to the ceaseless, artless babble of 
chatter rising, perhaps God could have picked out from 
among them which was Emily; but I am sure that I could 
not.” > . 

Lewis GALANTIERE. 
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John Wesley 


John Wesley, A Portrait, by Abram Lipsky. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 305 pages. $3. 

John Wesley, by Arnold Lunn. New York: The Dial 
Press. 371 pages. $4. 


T is very rarely that two biographies of a noteworthy 

figure in history are published simultaneously, and even 
more unusual that they should complement each other so 
perfectly as these two volumes do. Mr. Lipsky’s study is 
cold and incisively analytical; Mr. Lunn’s is intimate and 
colorful. What Mr. Lipsky has overlooked in incident and 
detail is supplied by Mr. Lunn; and wl.at Mr. Lunn has 
omitted in historical background is supplied by Mr. Lip- 
sky. Both books are admirably done, and, for the student 
of the man or the period, both are indispensable. Mr. Lunn 
supplies many times the information about Wesley that is 
given by Mr. Lipsky; yet Mr. Lipsky has a somewhat more 
acceptable appraisal of Wesley himself, and establishes his 
place in history with somewhat better perspective. 

In the scant personal indulgence which he allowed him- 
self, Wesley was a vacillating and rather childish lover 
whose amorous affairs seem incredible and who, like his 
brother Charles, was “a boy deriving his knowledge of men 
and women from chance Bible texts.” He seems to have 
been particularly susceptible to feminine blandishments. 
He tried desperately to convert his first charmers. The 
later ones did not need conversion, but they gave him no 
end of unrest. For he was never fully convinced that the 
Lord intended him to marry, and the two women to whom 
he was engaged married other men when he hesitated too 
long before taking the final step into matrimony. Iron- 
ically enough, the woman he finally married led him a mis- 
erable existence. 

Be it said to the credit of both biographers that they 
leave the psychoanalytical inferences of Wesley’s love 
affairs to the reader’s imagination; and that they do not 
overemphasize this aspect of Wesley’s life at the expense 
of other important facts. 

For the facts are in themselves staggering. Wesley, who 
was unquestionably a man of considerable personal mag- 
netism, laid the foundations for social attitudes which we 
ascribe to the Victorian era. He converted thousands upon 
thousands of people, raised their moral standards, and so 
altered their manner of living as to modify the entire 
structure and character of English society. He wrote 233 
original works and edited almost two hundred more. He 
traveled almost a quarter of a million mules, largely on 
horseback. He preached more than 40,000 sermons. And he 
built an ecclesiastical and social service organization which 
was not only powerful in his own day, but was subsequently 
to become the most influential religious body in America. 

Oddly enough, the very American Methodist Episcopal 
Church for which Wesley was respor-sible caused him con- 
siderable embarrassment in his own later years. He would 
probably have liked to disown it. Certainly he had no 
wish to separate himself or his followers from the Angli- 
can Church. And he would have been horrified by the 
fanaticism and intolerance which is characteristic of so 
much of the Methodist Church in our own day. For 
Wesley was essentially fair in his dealings with other 
people, and never tried to coerce or intimidate them in the 
least. And while he was a reformer, he never lost sight 
of the fact that he was also a gentleman. 

Wa ter F. Konwn. 
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An Icy Covenant with Earth 


The Long Leash, by Jessica Nelson North. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 76 pages. $1.50. 


N the loam of an experience lived close to earth, clos 

to the common task and incident, Jessica Nelson N or: 
has tended a modest garden of verse, and now present; 
some of her hardy but delicate blooms in a little volun, 
called “The Long Leash.” I use the word “modest” 
in no disparaging sense; rather to suggest an intelligent 
talent that is seldom misled into over-lush, egotistical, flori4 
statement, that depends for effect more upon a keen, incis. 
ive expression within well defined form than upon loos 
outflowing. 


I can survive on ears the huskers leave 

In stubbled cornfields when their day is finished, 
I can retrieve 

Roots from deserted gardens after frost. 

I thrive on all things thwarted and diminished, 
Abandoned and lost... . 


So she writes. Yet there is here uo bitterness or spars. 
ness, but the well disciplined sentiment of a mind alert to 
the finer shades and implications of familiar phenomena. 
These poems are not of uniform excellence or identical 
appeal. “The Sleeper,” the title poem and one or two of 
the other longer poems lack the convincing personal av- 
thenticity and economy that distinguish most of the shorter 
ones. Sometimes these bespeak a tender comprehension of 
nature, as “Holocaust,” “Morning Shower,” or, with gentle 
humor, “Legerdemain”; sometimes a tolerant understand- 
ing of character or experience, as “Noli Me Tangere,” “A 
Young Boy,” or “As One Invulnerable.” One feels a 
temperate paganism in “Argument” and “Footprints.” 
Rose Mary Fisk. 


Charlotte Corday 


Charlotte Corday, and Certain Men of the Revolu- 
tionary Torment, by Marie Cher. New York: D. Apple 
ton and Company. 238 pages. $2.50. 


ISS CHER has the gift of re-creation: in her novel, 


“The Door Unlatched,” she conveyed an uncanny’ 


sense of having actually seen Paris in the days of the 
Terror; in the present book, her Muse visits her only fit- 
fully. She fails to rescue Charlotte Corday, that least 
personal of heroines, from the frigid inhumanity which 
has always embalmed her. Perhaps Charlotte Corday 
really was frigid and inhuman: Hauer’s portrait of her, 
sketched in the prison of the Conciergerie a few hours be 
fore her execution, certainly lends her no touch of liie; 
and if the documentary evidence about her could have been 
humanized, we may well believe that Miss Cher would 
have done it. 

Even Charlotte’s letter of farewell to her father, written 
from prison, is the cold and preoccupied salute of a fa'- 
atic patriot reporting that her task is done, and that 
France is saved. Patriotism (if it exists at all in a pur 
state) is not an emotion which can suffer any softer '" 
pulse; and, if we are to believe the evidence, Charlotte 
Corday had riveted herself into this steely frame. If her 
killing of Marat had had the consequences she expect*d: 
if by his death the Terror could have been broken, our P''Y 
for her would have been outweighed by our admiratio” 
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lose 
orth — books ordered by our correspondent whose letter 7 
— The New Republic Bookstore, we have reproduced were: i 
~ 419 West 21st Street, N. Y. & 
at Schmalhausen’s, “Why We Misbehave”’ E 
“ Gentlemen: ee “The Psychology of the Adolescent” 5 
ort lanton and Blanton’s, “Child Guidance”’ “ 
ncis. All of the books ordered by me have Guild's, “Living with the Law” } 
oo been received and I want to thank you Thom’s, “The Mental Heal pen ; 
for the very prompt and efficient service. oms, i ental Health of the Child ; 

It is a great convenience to me to have Seabury’s, “Growing Into Life - 


a book store where an order is filled re- 
j gardless of the type of book ordered. It 
is almost impossible to get my type of 
book here under three or four weeks and 
even then one or two of the books can- 
not be found. You will undoubtedly 
hear from me from time to time since 
you took such good care of me this time. 
Enclosed please find a check for sixteen 


dollars and seventy-five cents to cover Every order that we receive is given immediate and per- 
a. the cost of the books I ordered. 


al sonal attention. We make every effort to fill it the day it 
tica 


Zz 
ae 


pv 
wr. 





Our purpose is not to suggest that we are specialists in 
books of psychology. It is to state that we are prepared 
to supply you with your type of book—whether that be 
T. S. Eliot, Ring Lardner, Warner Fite, or Emily Dick- 
inson—with the same promptness and efficiency that 
brought us this letter from Detroit. 
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ie FO ce 


re atdar ca sapaties 


arse- 
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a» i Sincerely yours, is received. And we send all books postpaid. If you have 
\ a N. L. P. had difficulty in getting ‘‘your type’’ of book in the neigh- 
pom. Detroit. borhood in which you live we believe that you will be 
ol pleased with our mail order service. Ee 
entle 4 
tand- 9 a 
; Is your t th { 
. S your type among these : ey 
* Hello Towns Daughter of Earth Herman Melville S 
by SHERWOOD ANDERSON $3.00 by AGNES SMEDLEY $2.50 by LEWIS MUMFORD aay 
And Then Came Ford Cavender’s House $3.56 . 
by CHARLES MERZ $3.00 by EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON Round-Up aoe 
. $2.00 by RING W. LARDNER $2.50 th 
volu- Airways Inc. Dark Hest : ay 
pple by JOHN Dos PAssos $2.00 ar er 4 
. R : by ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK Henry the VIIIth ie 
What Is Wrong with Marriage? $2.50 by FRANCIS HACKETT . 
rovel, by G. V. HAMILTON AND KENNETH $3.00 Es 
oneal MACGOWAN Angels and Earthly Creatures Gestalt Psychol = 
oy $3.00 by ELINOR WYLIE $2.50 eatant SSyCOOlogy 
f the by WOLFANG KOHLER 
ly fit- Middletown You Can’t Print That $4.00 a 
hoo by ROBERT AND HELEN LYND LDES $4.00 ; L 
least y $5.00 oe Experience and Nature >a 
ther, by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
b $2.50 
rs De 
+ life; The Re-discovery of America 
en ee $3.00 THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 4 
ni: 419 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 4 
For Lancelot Andrewes : . 
rittet by T. S. ELIOT ; ; 
ie $2.00 I OR O'S Ss wk ae epee bw.aips aed ece _ 
| that Moral Philosophy See ly als ie Grd olen eine CSC OER RPI SS Oe Oa i 
| pure by WARNER FITE 4 
Py im $3.50 eceevoeeeveneeeneee02e2727274727 F C8 Cee Fe eePeeeeseeseeeeeeese_ se @ 0} | 
srlotte Sex and Civilization BN ig 0k 5-4.0s be See eR wns shy wen 
If her Edited by V. F. CALVERTON AND ; : 
ected: SAMUEL D, SCHMALHAUSEN Send C. O. D. O Address... 1... 6s: esse.scemes oe 
r pity $5.00 Charge oO . ; 
oy De: ee ee eee a ce EN TS gS ine wee 8 0 6 0-0, 0.6, OReTe sete pipe alas 
ation; Further Poems of Emily Dickinson Check enclosed O 5-1-29 
$2.50 
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THEATERS 
Theatre Guild Productions 


THE CAMEL 


THROUGH THE 


NEEDLE’S EYE 


MARTIN BECK Thea. 45th, W. of 8th Ave. Eves. 8:50 


Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:40 


MAN’S ESTATE 


by Beatrice Blackmar and Bruce Gould 


THEA., 47th 8t., W. of B’ . E . 8:50. 
BILTMORE Matinees Thursday anti Getecdan at 3:58 

















A Comedy by Sil-Vara 


CAPRICE 


GUILD ****Sistiness Thurs. and Set, 24007 





Last Weeks! 
Eugene O’Neill’s 


Strange Interlude 


THEATRE, 58th 8t., East of Broad 
Ou GOLDEN EVENINGS ONLY at 5:30 aed 


—“HOLIDA Y?"— 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S wultra-successful 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


PLYMOUTH Thee. W. 45th Be. Evs. 8:50 


Thurs. Sat., 2:35 














OPENING MAY Ist 


The Actor-Managers, Inc., in association with Paul Moss, 
Announce ir Annual Satirical ical Revue 


their Musical 
THE >| 1929 
GRAND STREET FOLLIES 
ALBERT CARROLL por} DOROTHY SANDS 
Booth Thea. W. 45 St.—Mail Orders Now for Ist 2 Weeks 


























PAMPHLET 











and Power Industry 


By 
CHARLES O. HARDY 








An authoritative report, based on information supplied by the 
larger public utility companies, showing in detail the latest devel- 
opments within the industry in respect to capitalization, physi- 
cal equipment, bonded debt, voting stock, gross income, dis- 
tribution of net income, and cost of new capital. 





Indispensable to Those who Want to 
Know the Facts in the Field 





Obtainable from: The Brookings Institution, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
(53 pages; price 50 cents; postpaid) 
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but she failed. Marat’s death only fed the Terroy 

With the other chief figures of her story—Danton 
Marat and Robespierre—Miss Cher has more success, 
They are little more than vignettes she gives us, but from 
Danton, especially, she manages to pull back a little the 
curtain of history. And though her understanding of 
Robespierre, as of Marat, is clouded by her lack of sym. 
pathy, the terrible picture of his downfall and brutal 
death, when the executioner ripped the bandages from his 
head, and the crowd saw, for one dreadful moment, his 
shattered jaw hanging, and his pale face bright with blood, 
is a scene reported as if by an eye-witness, by one who had 
actually stood staring up at the guillotine on that hot and 
bloody July afternoon. 

T. S. Matruews, 


Fiction Notes 


The Grand Manner, by Louis Kronenberger. New 
York: Horace Liveright. $2. 


OUIS KRONENBERGER’S first novel is a clever 

book. It is a tour de force which reclaims for 
the novel some of that territory wrested from it of ate 
by the deluge of biography. This real story of imaginary 
people thus reverses the current formula plentifully abused 
by our biographers, who would give us imaginary stories 
of real people. Mr. Kronenberger’s way is more dificult 
and is really in the grand manner; it reinstates the imagi- 
nation in the place too often usurped by fancy. Rudolph 
of Hedenstrom is the hypothetical king of an hypothetical 
kingdom in whose imagined book of days one comes upon 
historical characters of that Europe made familiar to us in 
the pages of Stendhal. By a subtle counterpoint of the 
real and the fictional Mr. Kronenberger early captures our 
poetic faith in his story, so that our pleasure in mecting 
the imaginary Rudolph, or Dorothea, or Czlif, or Claire, 
is heightened and given body by a chance encounter with 
Metternich, or a quotation from Madame de Sévigné. His 
‘portrayal of the four women who are the deities of the 
four seasons of his hero’s life is masterful for so young a 
writer. Many of our more mature novelists are lacking 
in that genuine sophistication and suavity and polish that 
distinguish Mr. Kronenberger’s civilized attitude toward 
life and letters. E. S. 


Reporter, by Meyer Levin. New York: The John Dy 

Company. $2.50. 
F ONE may trust the novelists and playwrights, Chi- 
cago is a happy hunting-ground for journalists. In 
“Reporter” one does not recapture the acid bite, the swift, 
frenzied pace of “The Front Page,” but this chaotic 
sprawling novel has virtues of its own. There 's 10 
plot. It begins—and then, as casually ends. It merely 
follows one obscure and nameless reporter as he vee!s 
crazily from gangster killings to Kiwanian luncheons, from 
pearl robberies to aeroplane weddings. The ink of the 
city room is wet on its pages. One absorbs the reporters 
own viewpoint, sees this gaudy press of life through bis 
half-cynical, half-sentimental eyes. The book is crude. It 
abuses the trick of incorporating headlines and news storts 
to give verisimilitude. It is outrageously formless. Nev 
theless, it makes lusty reading and, without romanticizing 
penetrates beneath the skin of that legendary creature, the 

average reporter. 

E. H. W. 
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Back to Stay, by Jonathan Leonard. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


OLISH and easy lucidity depreciate in value when 

measured against such a book as this. Jonathan 
Leonard has as curious and perverse a mind as the isolated 
New Englanders of whom he writes. Tortuously, obscurely, 
in a pungent, craggy idiom, he unfolds by indirection the 
story of Dixi Wardon, who was pulled back from the city 
to the hamlet which bore him, That ingrown community, 
eaten by decay and malice and superstition, found him 
too free and strange for its liking. He was tarred and 
feathered. ‘Then, contrarily, he was accepted at last as a 
returned son of the soil. He married a woman who had 
long ago mothered his child. From another, reckless and 
wise, he learned a savory philosophy suited to his needs. 
Something of that philosophy flickers beneath the whole 
surface of the book—presumably it is Mr. Leonard’s own. 
It is a difficult book to read, eccentric in manner, bare- 
boned. It is also a book which no one who is seriously 
interested in our native literature can afford to neglect. 


E. H. W. 


The Lives and Deaths of Roland Greer, by Richard 
Pyke. New York: 4. and C. Boni. $2.50. 


REUD, one feels, is the villain of this piece—although 

some might call him the hero. His shadow lurks, at 
any rate, behind every twisted corner. Roland Greer is the 
tormented son of a violent and vixenish mother who at 
one moment fawns on her children, at another lashes them 
with cruelty. A neurotic weakling, he is the victim of 
his family’s will to power. His soul is torn between mas- 
culine and feminine domination, as represented chiefly by 
his mother and brother, and his final effort to achieve an 
integral life of his own culminates in a particularly nasty 
kind of suicide, Mr. Pyke juggles pretentiously with psy- 
chological theories, but his novel has, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain diseased vitality. If he can bring himself to hurl his 
textbooks out the window, the result may be profitable 
to literature. 

E. H. W. 








Contributors 


| J. M. Keywes, editor of The Economic Journal (London), 

i is the author of “The Economic Consequences of the 

l Peace,” “A short View of Russia,” “The End of 

Laissez Faire.” 

Rosert C, Binkitey is a member of the department of 

| History at New York University. 

|| Marcaret SANceR is the leader of the birth-control move- 

y ment in America. She is the author of “Motherhood 

in Bondage,” “Woman and the New Race,” and many 

i other books. 

| Lewis GaLanti#re is a critic, translator and banker, who 

has lived a number of years in France. 

| Haroto Norman Denny is a New York newspaper man 

who was for some time the representative of The New 

i York Times in Nicaragua. He is now at work on a 

1 book dealing with that country. 

| Metvin P, Levy is the author of two novels “Matrix’ and 

“Wedding.” 

_ Boris Soxovorr, a Russian writer now living in this coun- 

try, is the author of a book of stories entitled “The 

Crime of Dr. Garine and other Stories.” 

| Watrer F, Kouw is a young Chicago writer who has con- 
tributed verse and criticism te various periodicals. 

Rose Mary Fisk is a frequent contributor to various 

periodicals, 
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“One of the Finest Pieces of 
Biographical Writing of Our Time”’ 


Edition 
EMPEROR FRANCIS 


JOSEPH of AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 


tsPPHIS book has nothing in 
common with the racy, su- 
perficial and sensational biogra- 
phies with which the world is 
flooded. It is based on sound 
factual knowledge, and it is 
written with brilliant sympathy 
and deep wisdom. It is not 
only the best book on the sub- 
ject, but one of the finest 
pieces of biographical writings 
of our time.” — Professor 
William L. Langer in the 
New Republic. 


Second Large 





At Your Bookstore Now Illustrated, $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 

















Just Published 


Edwin Arlington 
ROBINSON’S 


New Poem 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


By the author of Tristram 











25th Thousand 


At bookstores now - - + = = = $2.00 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
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Che Breakers 
On the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Preferred— 
In Spring and all seasons by those 
who know and wish the best upon 


either the American or European 
Plan— 
Sensible rates with-al! 
When in Washington Visit 
HARVEY’S RESTAURANT 


llth and Penna Aves. 
Famous Since 1858 











CAMP 


Camp Susquehanna eat nous 


10th Year 


In the Susquehanna Mountains, New Mil- 
for Pa. 38,200 feet, above sea level. 
Program and supervision designed to = 
mote the distinct individuality of each 
Experienced, helpful counsellors. Horse. 
back riding, nature study, baseball, arch- 
ery, handicraft, canoeing swimming, etc. 
Balanced wholesome meals. $175 for full 
season. July ist to August 38ist. 


Write for interview or booklet. 


ROBERT T. SMITH, Director. 
4 Point Circle, Malba, Long Island, N. Y. 
Telephone. Independence 3028. 








RESORT 
Elm Tree Inn 


Farmington, Conn. 


Situated in this quaint, Colonial town, 
the Inn, with its comfortable, homelike 
atmosphere, makes an ideal resting place 
for week end or vacation. Here are cool, 
comfortable porches, pure refreshing air. 
attractive lawns, shade trees and flowers; 
quiet, homelike, restful rooms with modern 
conveniences. delicious food and the com- 
anionship, when desired, of refined, con- 
Penial fellow guests. 


MRS. J. H. FITZGERALD 
Owner and Hostess 








SUMMER COTTAGES 





OR RENT: A simply furnished —- 
n the Adirondacks Besse Ca. livin aining: 
ursieane Lodge, Essex Co dining 
om, three double bed rooms, kitc “Ny = 
th, and large porches. Within three min- 
utes walk of golf links and swimming pool. 
gnificent mountain view. Forest and 
rook on the property. Season $300. Ad- 
ress inquiries to Eugene H. Byrne, 2006 
Chadbourne Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 





MT. POCONO, PA. 
FOR RENT OR SALE: Attractive fur- 


= ecattages and bungalows, with all> 


eS Phe E. E. Merwin, Mt. Pocono, 
Bell Phone 11-R-4. 





Apemactize house off main road, with fine 
yaad Temple, New Hampshire, not far 

om Peterborough—reasonable rent to 
right party. Particulars: Wheeler, Hatch- 
ville, Mass. 











Friendship Farm 
Stony Hill, Bethel, Conn. 
A summer Play School for a | chil- 
dren between two and nine y . Guided 
play activities stimulate the “qoaniies im- 
Pulses and develop both social cooperation 
and individual tiative. 


Continuous attention to every detail 
of the physical welfare of each child. 
Recommended by John B. Watson, Vernon 
Cady, Everett n Martin, Charles F 


Powllson, Rowland C. Sheldon, Fola La 
Foliette, ‘Margaret Naumburg. 


Mrs. Horace a Kallen, Director 
. D. Bethel, Conn. 
Mre. “- ‘. Spence, Secretary 
610 W. 152nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Edgecomb, 5441. 





DISCUSSION 


THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 

Auditorium—150 West 85th Street 

McALISTER COLEMAN 
(Author of “Pioneers of Freedom’’) 

will speak on: 
“18S FREEDOM WORTH WHILE?” 


Tuesday, April 30th. at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50¢ Organized 1918 
8S. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 


GENERAL 
Lena Rosen 
1440 Broadway, PENnsylvania 7130 
Public Stenographer 


Literary, Legal, Technical, Dicta- 
tion, Manuscripts, Reporting, Mime- 
ographing, Addressing, Filling-in. 


Expert Service 





























The 
hes Realtor 
fst reshor—by nam 


It was Mr. Torrey’s dream to 
make his houses the loadstone for 
Fashion, and with a keen apprecia- 


tion of what was e in 
ci canon tie Ree hie poe 


tions of 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrats of all sports wear— 
direct from makers. Samples free. 
Suit-lengths - Mail. Carriage Paid. 
NEW. » Seotiand 











MAPLE SYRUP 


1 *. Pure Vermont Maple Syrup 
11 Maple Sugar 
1 Ib. Maple Pecan Cream 


Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 





POSITION WANTED 








BUSHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Ver t 


RUSSIAN SHOP 








MARITZA Peasant Shop, of 172 W. 4th 
Street, announces a spring sale of her hats 
blouses, dresses, coats, al beautifully hand 
embroidered. ussian Smocks up. 
Jersey dresses $15 up, Silk Seas . 
up. Children dresses $3.50 up. Just re- 
ceived a new shipment of Samovars $15 up. 
Russian shirts for men. 

















to rent 


a summer place 
or a town apartment 


to advertise 
your lodge or inn 
use 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 

the place to advertise it 

Write for special rate 
Advertising Dep’t, 421 W. 21st St. 














yo eo 


intelligent, dependable, resource- 


pable, assumin gu ne and 
velloving executive of deta il. 
present + coktion. $35 to . which is con- 
siderably less than earning. Address: 
632, The New Republic. 


Ten years 





Box 





FURNISHED APARTMENTS 





Garden apartment Greenwich Village, four 
- ave rooms, May-September, $125. 


Spring 





Two rooms, bath, kitchen, completely fur- 
nished. Q age Cc 
ont ee 1- 


oa 1 The Sow Republic. 





completely furnis 


605 Lexington Ave., near 53d. May to Oc- 
tober. Two lar rooms, bath, kitchen, 
Reasonable. Central. 
Miss Wentworth. Telephone Plaza 13%é 
References exchanged. 


heisea a he wes 
° ear longer 
vend ee tose, or write Bor 








oung la 


weepuaienss young woman will share her 
well furnis Ere apartment 
with couple a ro responsible 

jes. Fifth Avenue and Central 


ark location. Esterbrook 0615, all day. 
University 9408 after 7:30 P. M. 


—) 





FOR RENT 








wh... "on 
p room, “din eS two bedrooms, 


May 7] month. 
ounk > East 58rd St., New York, 8343 Plaza 





yht ag 4 OR UNFURNISHED 
SUTTON PLACE) 
ve apartment, liv- 


sixth floor. Possession 
and Pender 
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WAITING Eleven Years 


T IS LATE to recognize Russia after eleven years of 
hesitation. But it is not too late. Last week Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, brought up the question of recognition for new 


discussion. 





Every one knows how opinions about the Soviet experiment have been 
influenced by prejudice and the unwillingness to accept change. As 
long ago as 1920, The New Republic exposed in its supplement, “A 
Test of the News,” the false and misleading stories by which public 


opinion was persuaded to treat Russia as an outcast among nations. 





Fair accounts have also been written. You can trust observers like John 
Dewey and Albert Rhys Williams. Refresh your memory with their 
books; quote their evidence to your friends; keep this question to the 
fore. And read The New Republic, with whose principles the events 
usually catch up, sooner or later. 


JOHN DEWEY 


found enlightened modern teaching in 
the Russian schools, and a psychologi- 
cal revolution in the minds of 

people. Some of his best writing is to 


ALBERT WILLIAMS 


lived with the peasants for many years 
and understands them better than any 
other western observer. Their life, and 


toveh he found in the book how the Soviets have changed it, is 
‘Cheb delightfully and controversially de- 


aa Impressions of scribed in 
SOVIET RUSSIA THE RUSSIAN LAND 


~ 


_ Either book with six months’ subscription 
BOTH with a year’s subscription 


$2.50 
$5.00 


4 
~$ 


The NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


Please send post-paid bs oan book with a subscription to the New 


; ; $2.50 
Republic as advertised for { aot 


IREPEEB Ge SES SR: GR iin? EO tte SESS TRC Lat a oo  ON eP ER eiasiaiabieaiaspabaiite 
address — 
ia full 5-1-29 
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NO W/ — Bo O 
Before the Price Goes Ur 
1 Negba A YEAR FOR 

Twelve of the Finest NEW books 


Twelve Great Books of ALL TIME 








Read the Best 
in Current 
Literature 


ACH month, members of the 

Book League of America re- 
eelve one complete NEW book— 
one of the most important and 
significant productions of the 
month, chosen by the distin- 
guished Board of Editors. This 
new book ts delivered te your 
door, postage free, as soon as the 
regular trade edition appears. 
Among the new books thus far 
sent our members are: 


Matthew 


Zela and his Time: 
Josephson. 

Winter Words: Thomas Hardy. 

The Rebe! Generation: Jo Van 
Ammers-Kuller. 

Prima Donna: Pitts Sanborn. 

Instinct and Intelligence: Major 
BR. W. G. Hingston, M. C. 


These current books are bound 
in the continental manner, in 
magazine form of luxurious rich- 
ness. Each book is prefaced by 
a spectally prepared critical anal- 
ysis and supplemented by timely 
literary articles and features, con- 
tributed by such notable figures 
as Robert Morss Lovett, John 
Macy, Padraic Colum, Mark Van 
Doren, Bertrand Russell, Norman 
Hapgood and many others. 


Note: If you desire to sub- 
scribe for the new books ONLY 
(12 a year) you may do so. 





“I feel that the book readers of 
the country now have an organi- 
gation that will appeal to their 
artistic sense, as well as their 
‘sense of economy.’” — ART 
YOUNG. 


“Your reduction of the cost of 
each book to seventy-five cents 
by the application of large-scale 
and low-cost production methods 
is an important forward step in 
American book publishing. And 
it is, more than incidentally, an 
attractive economy from the point 
ef view of your subscribers.”— 
DONALD FREEMAN, Managing 
Editor, Vanity Fair. 








We take pleasure in 
announcing that 


Mr. EUGENE O'NEILL 


is now associated with 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
as a member of its distinguished 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
VaN Wyck Brooks GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
HAMILTON HOLT FRANK L. POLK 
EDWIN EMERY SLOSSON 





A Balanced Program of 
New and Old Books 


HB BEST in the literature of today and yesterday at 

an average cost of but 75 cents a book! Amazing 

economy—plus sterling quality. With a book program 
that appeals to the most discriminating, the Book League 
of America has launched the most advanced literary move- 
ment of our time. This is your opportunity to participate 
—now, before the price goer up—in a bargain unequalled 
in the history of book distribution. 


Membership in The Book League of America brings you 
one new, outstunding book each month—chosen as one of 
the finest examples of contemporary literature by a Board 
of Editors of exceptional distinction. Each month's selec- 
tion comes to yeu by mail, on the same day that the trade 
edition appears in the bookstores. 


In addition, you make your own selections of ever-living 
books of every age for your permanent library. These 
you choose from a recommended list of the established 
masterpieces of all literature, past and present. They are 
the kind of books that every intelligent reader wants 
to own and never grows tired of reading. 


Note, elsewhere in this announcement, the representative 
selections of new books for current readin nd of estab- 
lished books for your permanent tl are works of 
high distinction. Think, then, of receiving 24 such books a 
year at an average cost of but 75 cents a book! Surely you 
want the details of this exceptional opportunity. 


THE Book LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. 95, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. : The coupon brings yo 
literary movement tha 


Please send me details of the Book League’s unique ] 
program, embracing the best literature of today and 
yesterday, at an average cost of but 75 cents a book. 


Name 


I still in effect. 








Address 


100 Fifth Ave. 


- i 
New York City 


State 4 





City 


| lover. 






De 


Build a Library 
of Established 


Masterpieces 


I* addition to the 12 new books 

a year, Book League Member; 
select for themselves 12 books of 
established reputation from , 
recommended list, culled from the 
masterpieces of all time. Beayti. 
fully .bound in cloth, with the 
League's own insignia and spe. 
elally designed title page. they 
exemplify the best book crafts. 
manship. 


Among the titles from which 
you can make your selection are; 


The Dance of Life: Havelock 
‘ia. 
Education of 


Tristram: Edwin Arlington 


nson. 

The Return of the Native: 

Hardy. 

The Travels of Marco Polo: 
Marco Polo. 

The Wa of All Flesh: 
Samuel Butler 


Crime and Punishment : Fyo- 
dor 


Marius The Epicurean: Walter 
Pater. 

Outline of History (4 vols.): 
H. G. Wells. 

South Wind: Norman Douglas. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury: 
Francis Palgrave. 

The Golden Bough (2 vols.): 
Sir James G. Frazer. 

Moby Dick: Herman Melville. 

Walden: Henry D. Thoreau. 

Innocents Abroad: Mark 
Twain, 

Daisy Miller: Henry James. 

Autoblography of Benvenuto 
Cellini (2 vols.) 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac: 
Francis Parkman. 

Thais: Anatole France. 





— 


“Combining new and old books 
in its program, the Book League 
of is the perfection of 
the book club movement in 
America.” — Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 





for Descriptive Folder 


u full information about this unique 


has aroused the enthusiasm of book- 
lovers throughout the country—that has effected the greatest 
price-saving ever known in the distribution of books. Send 
now for the descriptive folder, while the present low price 's 


| The BOOK LEAGUE 
of AMERICA 





